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Honest Lapor. “You must not do any jerk; it wi i i 
. Y Work; thes say it will depreciate mine 
Convict Lapor. “All right. J¢ you, your wift,and children will work: for me, 
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* CONFUSEDISM. 


and be taxed by high rent, dear food, etc., to keep me in board and lodging, I don’t object.” 
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UH The ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with this Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY contains a splendid double-page engrav- 
ing of one of the popular sports of the Bavarian 
peasants, and other attractive features. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the next Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY. 





A new Serial Story by Mrs, CASHEL-HOEY, 
entitled 
“ALL OR NOTHING,” 
will begin in HARPER’S BAZAR for May 11 (Wo. 
19), and the readers of that paper will find it one 
of the most attractive productions of this popular 
novelist, 





MORE HARMONY. 


{7 HEN the people of this country de- 
\ cided that their Representatives in 
Congress should not nominate candidates 
for the Presidency, they did a very wise 
thing. And the late conference of Repub- 
lican Representatives and others shows how 
hopeless is the expectation that they could 
propose a policy upon which to go to the 
country. An election is the declaration of 
the people upon leading public questions. 
Those questions are nut determined by ar- 
rangement, but they spring from the actual 
interests of the people. In England, if Par- 
liament were to be dissolved, the election 
would turn upon the question of sustaining 
the position taken by the Government upon 
the Russian treaty. In this country the 
next Presidential election will turn upon 
equally real questions, unless principles 
have been wholly lost in party feeling. 

It is therefore ludicrous to read that the 
gentlemen who lately assembled in Wash- 
ington to decide upon what grounds the 
election should be contested, gravely con- 
sidered the “juggling of the soldiers’ roll” 
by the late Democratic Door-keeper of the 
House, and that to the suggestion that this 
matter should be prominently brought for- 
ward during the next campaign, General 
LoGAN replied that no use could be made 
of the juggling in Dlinois. Mr. GorHamM 
was of opinion that the Republican party 
can never be placed in a position to win 
victories unless it is true to the principles 
of the past, and especially must the history 
of its dealings with the South be vindica- 
ted: General LoGaN was very “hostile,” 
and Mr. WiLLiaAM E, CHANDLER approved 
what was said against the Administration ; 
and several members of the cabinet, includ- 
ing General SCHURZ, were denounced as im- 
practical men, who were not at heart Re- 
publicans. It was also reported that it was 
agreed that, while nothing could be made 
of PoLK’s juggling the soldiers’ roll, the 
party should avoid taking any pronounced 
position upon the financial question. And 
it is evident that the Southern claims ques- 
tion was thought to be very useful for a 
rallying ery. 

Does any reasonable man think that this 
kind of groping and floundering serves any 
other purpose than to show helpless drift- 
ing? What are the principles to which Mr. 
GORHAM alluded? The principles of the 
Republican party in 1860 and 1864 and 1868 
were seen in a policy adapted to the inter- 
ests and situation of that time. What is 
the present policy of the party under the 
principles of justice and equal rights? If 
it be restoration of military supervision in 
the Southern States, and unchanged main- 
tenance of the spoils system, and shirking 
the financial question, we trust those who 
advocate it will have the courage of their 
opinions, and say just what they mean. A 
sore head is not a policy. Sneers and gibes 
are not a policy. Sniffing silence is not a 
policy. Hostility to the President is not a 
policy, nor the emphatic opinion expressed 
by one Republican that another Republican 
is not a Republican. All this is mere impo- 
tence and ludicrous folly. In a letter from 


Mr. GorHAM, following the conference, he 
says that “we ought to affirm the right- 
eousness and constitutionality of the recon- 
struction policy of the party, and to insist 
that its failure was due to the defiance of 
law by Southern Democrats, and not to the 





wickedness of Southern Republicans.” But 
with the history of Louisiana and South 
Carolina in full view, including Mr. FRaNk- 
LIN J. Moses, it is impossible for any honest 
Republican to make any such wholesale as- 
sertion ; and the implication that the Pres- 
ident or any friend of the Administration 
has attributed what Mr. GorHAM calls “ the 
failure” of Republican reconstruction to the 
wickedness of Southern Republicans is, so 
far as we have observed, wholly without 
justification. 

It is continually suggested by Republic- 
ans who openly and covertly attack the Ad- 
ministration, who describe it as friendless, 
treacherous, and contemptible, that a last 
supreme and patriotic effort should be made 
to induce the President to act in harmony 
with the party; that is to say, an effort 
should be made to persuade the President 
to conform to the views of those Republic- 
ans for whom Messrs. GORHAM, LOGAN, and 
CHANDLER may be supposed to speak. If 
he should consent, do any of those who make 
the suggestion really imagine that Repub- 
licans who are friendly to the President be- 
cause he does not do what the gentlemen 
named desire would be at once “harmo- 
nious” with them? There is no doubt, we 
presume, that those who wish the President 
“to act in harmony with the party” would 
be satisfied if he would reorganize his cab- 
inet by dismissing the obnoxious members, 
confess his regret for recognizing Governors 
NICHOLLs and HAMPTON, and agree to be 
governed hereafter in making nominations 
by the wishes of Senators and Representa- 
tives. But they are exceedingly mistaken 
if they think that such a course would har- 
monize the party. Harmony is absolutely 
impossible upon these conditions. In the 
present political situation, if the Republican 
party would carry the country, it must unite 
upon plainly defined principles and policies, 
on subjects upon which national action can 
be taken. Carping at the Administration, 
which need not shrink from comparison 
with the late Administration either in gen- 
eral honesty or, tried by a year, in the value 
of the results it has accomplished, is not the 
way to victory, nor is it even a shibboleth 
of party orthodoxy. Those who profess so 
tender a concern for the party must show 
that “the party” does not mean personal 
advantage. The Secretary of the Senate, 
of some years’ standing, for instance, should 
go very slowly, as the boys say, in sneering 
at “the recruits of ScouRZ and Kry and 
Evarts” as being “near the commissary 
stores.” There are boomerangs in politics. 
If, as Mr. GoRHAM remarks, those who hold 
his views and his spirit are “dangerously 
numerous,” the danger lies only in the pos- 
sibility that they may control, and so inev- 
itably defeat, the Republican party. 





THE LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


THE Committee of Commerce in the House 
have reported adversely to the proposition 
to transfer the charge of the Life-saving 
Service from the Treasury to the Navy De- 
partment. The late catastrophes of the 
Huron and the Metropolis have called gen- 
eral attention to the subject, and negligence 
or incapacity on the part of the Life-saving 
Service has been vaguely supposed to be 
the cause of the enormous loss of life in each 
case. But the Huron was wrecked on the 
24th of November, when the life-saving sta- 
tions on that coast were not open, because 
the insufficiency of the appropriation did 
not allow the manning of the stations until 
the 1st of December. The Metropolis was 
wrecked midway between the stations, 
which are much too widely separated. The 
surf-men, exhausted by long patrols, having 
all been on duty during the storm, had to 
haul their apparatus for four and a half 
miles through the gale and the soft sand, 
in which the wheels and their feet sank 
deeply at every step. The captain of the 
Metropolis declared that had the surf-men 
arrived earlier, all on board might have 
been saved. But it was in these cases nei- 
ther the negligence nor incapacity of the 
men, it was the foolish parsimony of the 
service, that prevented the timely succor— 
a defect which the officers of the service 
have frequently pointed out. 

The history of the service is simple. Be- 
fore 1871 the name was applied to a few 
rude huts on the Long Island and New Jer- 
sey coasts for the protection of boats and a 
little life-saving apparatus. The organiza- 
tion was meagre and inefficient; but such 
were the good results even of so wretched 
a system that in 1870 Congress made an ap- 
propriation for regular surf crews for three 
months in the year—from December 1 to 
March 1. The next Congress made ampler 
provision for the employment of crews and 
the improvement and increase of buildings. 
The Treasury Department organized a sys- 
tem as thorough as the means and circum- 
stances permitted. During the five years 
following there were 3189 lives and $5,254,000 
worth of property saved from wrecked ves- 





sels. During the last fiscal year there were 
134 wrecks. The value of the vessels was 
nearly $2,000,000, and that of the cargoes 
more than $1,300,000. The value of the 
property saved was $1,713,647, and of the 
1500 persons upon these vessels only thirty- 
nine were lost. 

There have been complaints of inefficiency 
arising from the abuses of patronage in the 
appointments of keepers and crews, and it 
has been proposed as a remedy to place the 
whole matter in charge of officers of the 
navy. The complaint is most legitimate, 
but the remedy is not well considered. The 
local keepers and crews for the stations 
should be men familiar with the coasts, 
fitted by residence and experience as surf- 
men. Naval officers and seamen are train- 
ed for other work, and have a wholly dif- 
ferent experience. In other countries it 
is a matter of civil administration, and in 
Russia it was the authorities of the navy 
that recommended the change from its own 
toacivilcare. In England, where for twen- 
ty-five years the service has been most effi- 
cient, the chief executive officer is a barrister 
atlaw. But in those countries the civil serv- 
ice is reasonably regulated, and not aban- 
doned, as with us, to “cheek” and “influ- 
ence.” Mr. CoveERT, the Representative of 
the First District of New York, which in- 
cludes the Long Island coast, in a speech 
upon the subject, opposing the transfer, al- 
luded to the last report of the General Su- 
perintendent in regard to District No. 5, 
where of eight keepers examined five were 
found to be incompetent, and more than one- 
fifth of the surf-men were unqualified. The 
reason was found to be the old story—polit- 
ical intrigue, which secured the nomination 
and retention of incapable persons. The 
Superintendent condemns it, and states that 
changes are made as fast as knowledge of 
the intrigues and their consequences reach 
the bureau, and Mr. COVERT warmly de- 
nounces the abuse of political patronage in 
so humane a service. But as nothing is surer 
than that it will be abused unless stringent 
and detailed provision is made against abuse, 
we are sorry to say that we find no such 
provision in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee. That in one district five out of 
eight keepers were found to be incompe- 
tent, and their appointment and retention 
due to political influence, is a sufficiently 
eloquent argument for a reform of the sys- 
tem which not ®nly permits but promotes 
such a result. As between a political and 
a naval life-saving service, which would be 
a choice of evils, we should prefer the naval. 
But the alternative could be avoided by a 
simple and reasonable system of ascertain- 
ing fitness before appointment by some oth- 
er method than the recommendation of a 
county committee, or of a Congressional can- 
didate or member of Congress. 





THE INSURERS AND THE 
GENEVA AWARD. 


THE United States have appeared as the 
friends of international arbitration. But 
the protest against the Halifax award, and 
the refusal to distribute the remainder of 
the Geneva award to its owners under the 
decision of the tribunal, are sorry commen- 
taries upon fine professions. The Geneva 
decision awarded $15,500,000 to the United 
States from Great Britain. The tribunal 
put aside all classes of “indirect” claims, 
and recognized as valid only those of own- 
ers of ships and property destroyed, claims 
for personal injuries, claims for loss of wages, 
and claims for insurance and interest; and 
it held that all claims of any kind whatever 
which had not been presented to the board 
should be considered, after the final judg- 
ment, as forever barred and inadmissible. 
By the act of 1874 one-third of the sum 
awarded has been distributed, and there 
remains now in the Treasury the sum of 
$10,000,000, mainly representing insurance 
claims, all others having been adjusted. 
Under the ruling of the tribunal, therefore, 
the money remaining belongs to the insur- 
ance claims, and to no others. 

The answer to the question why payment 
is withheld is very simple. It is that claims 
not recognized at Geneva and expressly 
barred by the award are now pressed as 
participants in the fund remaining. Among 
these are the war-premium claims. But 
these were ruled out by the tribunal, and 
were withdrawn by the United States. 
Then there are claims for losses by vessels 
whose responsibility was expressly denied 
by the tribunal, and which are consequent- 
ly no claims at all under the terms of the 
award. But it is argued that the money 
was paid to the United States as a general 
indemnity, and that they may distribute it 
as they choose. This, however, is not only 
to deny the indisputable facts in regard to 
the award, but it is to say that the United 
States may give the money to any body. 
The insurance claims were presented to the 
tribunal*by the United States like aul other 
private claims, and they form a large part 





of the admitted demands for whose satis. 
faction the money was awarded. 

The desperate argument is now urged 
however, that if the insurers received dur. 
ing the war for war premiums more than 
the amount of their losses, they ought to 
receive nothing. But there is only one 
question in the matter—What are the terms 
ofthe award? Congress is not the tribunal 
of arbitration. Congress has no right what- 
ever to revise the judgment in any point or 
degree. Its sole function is to provide for 
promptly carrying out the award in its spirit 
and according to its letter. The insurers 
stand absolutely in the place of original 
owners and upon well-settled and reason- 
able principles, and the pettifogging at- 
tempts to deprive them of an unquestion- 
able right ought not to delay simple justice 
upon the part of the United States. The 
pending bill to refer all remaining claims to 
a legal tribunal is wise, in so far as Congress 
is plainly an unfit body to settle questions 
of law. And a very serious question arises 
when it is asserted that the rule which gives 
the insurer the standing of the original own- 
er does not operate in some of the cases in- 
volved. Certainly justice is more probable 
under the circumstances from a commission 
constituted for the purpose than from Con- 
gress. But the question should not have 
been raised. The duty of Congress was 
clear. 





HOW TO ELECT THE PRESIDENT. 


THE House committee on the method of 
electing the President has agreed upon an 
amendment providing apparently foran elec- 
tion by Congressional districts, with an ar- 
rangement for the two Senatorial votes in 
each State. If the proposition be correctly 
reported, the present electoral basis is re- 
tained, giving to each State a number of 
votes corresponding to that of its Senators 
and Representatives together. Under this 
system it is a mere question of form and not 
of substance whether the votes shall be cast 
directly for the Presidential candidate or 
for a man or body of men simply represent- 
ing that candidate. We presume that the 
State basis, so far as the number of votes is 
concerned, will not be changed, and that the 
only question will be as to the district elec- 
tion. Ifthe district method should be adopt- 
ed, the electoral vote of a State would be po- 
litically divided like its Congressional repre- 
sentation. The argument against such an 
election is that it deprives the State, as a 
State, of its voice in the result. But this 
argument, which has been held to be of 
great weight, encounters an opponent in Mr. 
GEORGE TICKNOR CuRTIS, the historian of 
the formation of the Constitution, and a 
careful student of that instrument, who, in 
a lecture recently delivered in New York, 
states that the election of President is not 
an act to be performed by the States in their 
sovereign capacities, and that the President 
is inno sense the representative of the States. 
He holds that the act is that of the people of 
a State in their individual character as part 
of the people of the United States, “a ma- 
jority of whom were to elect a President 
through their agents and trustees in the 
Electoral College.” This view, which, as 
coming from a careful student, is entitled 
to respectful consideration, seems to us to 
be partly right and partly wrong. The 
electoral system, like the other important 
original provisions of the Constitution, is 4 
compromise. It does not make the Presi- 
dent, as Mr. Curtis holds, the choice of the 
popular majority, for he may be and has 
been constitutionally elected without such 
a majority, and if the intention of the inde- 
pendent Electoral College had been fulfill- 
ed, its majority would not necessarily have 
represented a majority of the people. On 
the other hand, the Constitution does not 
make the President the choice of the States, 
because they are not electorally equal. 

The district system of election is prefer- 
able as giving the true voice of the people of 
the State, which should be heard in the Ex- 
ecutive as it is in the Legislative election, 
and the district system brings the question 
more closely to the people. The argument 
of Mr. HERBERT, of Alabama, who is one of 
the committee, that the present plan pre- 
vents universal political excitement by con- 
fining the stress of the campaign to a few 
States, does not seem to us to be sound. On 
the ‘contrary, the excitement is weakened 
by diffusion, while the chances of corrup- 
tion are very greatly diminished. The de- 
sirable thing is to keep every voter active 
in his own district in his own State, and not 
to concentrate all effort and money and in- 
terest upon two or three doubtful States. 
The result would be as beneficial, and for 
much of the same reason, as a simultaneous 
day of election. : 

But a vitally important part of a revised 
electoral method must be the provision for 
settling disputed results. This must be 
clearly defined, as it is not now, and it was 
because of the obscurity that the danger 
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last year was so imminent. A conflict of 
jurisdiction between the two Houses must 
be made impossible, and the function of the 
Vice-President or the presiding officer must 
be clearly prescribed. This need not be a 
difficult task, for the principle is plain. It 
is the constitutional intention that the peo- 
ple of the States shall elect the President 
either by districts or otherwise. All ques- 
tions, therefore, should be settled by the 
States, that the office of Congress may be 
merely ministerial. The question is of the 
highest importance. The country can not 
be exposed safely to another crisis like that 
of last year. And if the committee can 
agree upon & simple proposal, public opinion 
will demand that it be accepted by Con- 
and submitted to the States. In the 
lecture to which we have alluded Mr. Cur- 
Is objects strongly to prohibiting Congress 
from inquiring into the honesty of the re- 
turns from a State. But we can see no 
reason to suppose. that a Congressional in- 
quiry would be more honest or efficient or 
satisfactory than that of the State courts or 
authorities, while the proposition that Con- 
ss shall canvass the entire return—for it 
is nothing less than that—is one that the 
good judgment of the country can hardly 
entertain. Action upon the subject ought 
not to be delayed. 





DOOR-KEEPING STATESMAN. 
SHIP. 


THE Congressional Record is a ludicrous 
commentary upon the theory that Congress 
is an assembly of intelligent and public- 
spirited citizens engaged in deliberating 
and legislating for the common advantage. 
The late performance in the House at the 
election of a Door-keeper was one of the 
most contemptible pieces of demagogism 
that has ever been seen even in Congress. 
General BUTLER, who is fond of propitiating 
“the Irish vote,” and who delivers from time 
to time a lecture upon the Irish soldier, nom- 
inated General SHIELDS, an “Irish-American” 
soldier of the Mexican war, and who served 
on the Union side during the rebellion, as 
Door-keeper of the House. General BUTLER 
is a Republican, and of course one of the 
minority, and by a party usage, which no 
one sustains more vigorously than he, the 
appointment of Door-keeper is determined 
by a caucus of the majority. But General 
SHIELDs is a Democrat, and an Irish hero, 
and a Union soldier, and his nomination was 
intended to force the Democrats either to 
receive the Doorkeeper from a Republican, 
or to oppose an Irishman, and so alienate 
Irish feeling, and a Union soldier, and so 
disgust the Union military sentiment. The 
Democrats regularly nominated an ex-Con- 
federate brigadier from Georgia, and this 
fact made the issue more pointed. 

General BUTLER’s purpose was evident 
enough. But the terror of Congress is a 
“record.” To be “put on the record” this 
way or that way is the most awful of ordeals 
to the average Congressional mind. And 
upon this feeling General BUTLER played. 
His regard for General SHIELDs of course is 
like Mark Twain’s grief at the grave of 
ADAM, spontaneous and sincere. The occa- 
sion also offered an opportunity patriotical- 
ly to reyive the feelings of the war, and it 
was duly improved. General BUTLER begged 
the Democratic House not to hurry Union 
men too fast by constantly showing its pref- 
erence for ex-Confederates to ex-Union sol- 
diers. Then he remarked that the Demo- 
cratic candidate ought to have been hung, 
and escaped only by the clemency of the 
government. Incidentally he observed that 
he was the only man who had ever done the 
justice of hanging to a Confederate, which 
remark invited a biting retort from Mr. 
BLACKBURN, of Kentucky. After wasting 
some hours in wretched recriminations, the 
utterly hollow performance ended by the 
election of the regular candidate, and the 
passage of a bill authorizing the President 
to appoint General SHIELDs a brigadier on 
the retired list, to which proposition Mr. 
Epmunps, in the Senate, objected, on the 
ground that he would not select one gallant 
soldier out of a thousand to help a party out 
of a scrape. 

The “record” of neither party was in any 
degree changed by the affair, except that 
the Republicans were forced into the false 
position of supporting a Democratic candi- 
date whom they could not have believed to 
be a fit man for the place. The whole af- 
fair was sheer “ Buncombe,” and in nothing 
more than in the attempt to renew the sec- 
tional hostility of the war. The Union has 
now been formally and fully restored. There 
has been a general amnesty. The country 
has declined toe punish in any way the ex- 
Confederates, even the chiefs, and the laws 
make no discrimination against them as cit- 
izens. They now stand upon the same foot- 
ing with all others, and as they constitute a 
most important part of the Democratic par- 
ty, it is not surprising that they are “recog- 
nized” by that party. That they will con- 





trol their party is very probable, but their 
control as ex-Confederates is not a just 
ground of opposition, unless the ex-Confed- 
erates, as such, can be shown to harbor dan- 
gerous designs. The object of Republicans, 
therefore, obviously should be to expose 
those designs if they exist, but not to excite 
& vague prejudice by appeals to old passions, 
which can only serve to inflame jealousies 
and suspicions which ought to expire. The 
performance of General BUTLER was too 
plainly a trick, and not a successful one, to 
be of any service to the party. 





HOMICIDE AS A PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENT. 


THE shooting of an actress in Pawtucket 
by a fellow-actress is a startling illustration 
of carelessness in the public authorities, and 
of want of common regard for human life 
upon the part of the public. That such a 
performance should be tolerated is incredi- 
ble. One woman placed an apple on her head, 
and another fired a bullet at it from a mus- 
ket, and killed her. The attraction of such 
an act was the mortal peril of the victim. 
It was an utter and wanton trifling with 
human life, which should not have been al- 
lowed to occur more than once, and the 
homicide is a serious reproach upon the 
authorities of the town. The catastrophe 
should serve to call public attention more 
closely to such risks, and to regulate exhi- 
bitions more stringently. Cock-fights and 
other tortures of brutes as amusements are 
illegal, and the same care should be ex- 
tended to human beings. Men and women 
may be hired or forced to take the most 
perilous risks for the public entertainment, 
but there is no sounder principle than that 
which authorizes legal interference in such 
cases. 

It is easy to understand the consternation 
and grief of the unwitting author of this 
melancholy calamity. It was only a dare- 
devil challenge to popular amazement and 
admiration. She may have shot the apple 
@ dozen times, but any manager who per- 
mits it to be tried again should be made to 
suffer. No personal ill intention, of course, 
can be charged, but it may be supposed that 
criminal carelessness can be easily estab- 
lished. In any case, the event should put 
an end to exhibitions which depend for their 
attraction and excitement upon the wanton 
risk of human life, and in this way the poor 
creature who was killed has probably saved 
many lives which, except for her fate, would 
have been as recklessly exposed. 





CONGRESS AND THE 
RAILROADS. 


THE decisive vote in the Senate in favor 
of the bill of the Judiciary Committee pro- 
tecting the rights of the government in its 
relations with the Pacific railroads is a sub- 
ject of public congratulation. The majori- 
ty comprised the weight of the Senate, al- 
though, as on every great question of the 
session, the party lines were disregarded. 
Of the forty votes for maintaining the just 
rights of the United States, there were elev- 
en Republican and twenty-nine Democratic, 
and of the nineteen opposing votes, thirteen 
were Republican and six were Democratic. 
The cleverest advocates of the railroad side 
were Messrs. MATTHEWS and BLAINE, while 
Messrs. EDMUNDS, THURMAN, and BAYARD 
urged with great ability the argument of 
the government. It is understood that the 
lobby arrayed against the bill of the com- 
mittee was the ablest known in Washing- 
ton, and Senator EpMuNDs spoke of it in 
the severest tone as actually obtruding it- 
self upon the Senate. There was a general 
conviction that it had hesitated at nothing, 
and the defeat of the bill would have left a 
shadow upon the good name of the Senate 
which could not be readily removed. 

Without some such legislation as this bill 
provides it is very doubtful whether the 
debt of the roads to the government would 
have been paid. The bill compels the roads 
to put aside a certain proportion of their 
net income as a sinking fund finally to pay 
the debt. The reason and justice and ex- 
pediency of this course have been plainly 
stated in the arguments of the Senators ad- 
vocating it. And apart from the merits of 
the particular case, the struggle has been 
regarded as a test of the power of enormous 
corporations over Congress. The railroad 
rsvelations of the last few years have ruined 
many Congressional reputations, and have 
shown how insidious and fatal to manly 
honor and independence the influence of 
great corporations may be. In his eulogy 
upon Mr. SEWARD before the Legislature of 
New York, Mr. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
said that he was ashamed to be obliged to 
state that Mr. SewaRD was pecuniarily hon- 
est, that he did not use his public position, 
directly or indirectly, for his own private 
pecuniary advantage. But he thought that 
the time had come when it was necessary to 
say so. A severer thing could not have been 


said. But no one who has followed closely 
the history of public subsidies to great cor- 
porations can doubt that Mr. ADAMS was 
justified in saying so. 





PERSONAL. 
Aw absurd incident at the Rosrsery-Rorus- 


CHILD wed is thus piquantly alluded to in 
the orld: ““O ye sons and daughters 
of men, when will you give up worshipping false 
ods? During the service last Wednes- 
ped when HANNAH DE ROTHSCHILD was 
ng trans into the Countess of Rosebery, 


and the whole con; tion was kneeling de- 
voutly in prayer, the nce of Wales tried to 
slip in like an ordinary mortal conscious of 
being late. The moment he was espied, the 
ublic forgot it was a con tion assembled 
n the Church of England, and rose en masse to 
its feet, causing quite a disturbance in the midst 
of the solemnity, and courtesying and 
whispering until H.R.H. found shelter ‘neath 
the ample shadow of Lady Coutts Linpsay’s 
wing.” There were, by-the-way, representatives 
at the wedding of the leading Hebrew families 
of London—MonTEFIORE,COHEN, MocuTTa, and 
some who have made little changes in their 
names, of whom it was once said by the head 
of the Frankfort house, “Although they can 
change their names, they never can change their 
noses.”’ 
—Mr. Henry Lasoucuerg, editor of London 
declares that he recently went to a ritual- 
istic church in which the clergyman pronounced 
the text, “‘He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear,” in such a way as to make it sound, “ He 


that hath to yaw, let him yaw.” 

—Hon. R H. STEPHENS, who worked 
his own way thro coll is said to give 
quietly sums to charities, his most com- 
mon gifts in money to poor young men 
who are ing to educate themselves. 


ILLIAM BLAIKis, whose communica- 
tion recently published in our columns, a aoe 
of CHARLES m’s letters on the “ Com ng 
Man,”’ attracted so much attention, contributes 
to the May number of Harper’s Magazine a com- 
Beet of Free well-considered paper on the sub- 


~MYr, 


of “‘ Free Muscular Development.” He ex- 
poses the fallacies so commonly entertained in 
— to the utility of rowing, walking, etc., 
and shows by how simple and inexpensive means 
— muscular development may be at- 

—Among the American sculptors at present 

ursuing their studies abroad is Mr. EpwarpD 
Kouste whose groups of animal statuary have 
already made a name for him both in this coun- 
try and in Europe. A writer in the London 
Spectator recently said of him: ‘From his boy- 
hood he has liv: paans the wild animals of the 

~ sans haegpats gy 4 eir habits and studyin 

eir structure with the eyes of a naturalist an 
an artist combined. Having thus gained com- 
lete and intimate knowl of his material, 

e has loyed his sculptor’s instinct for form 
and grouping to create a series of animal por- 
traits unequalled, so far as we know, for truth of 
detail and ee breadth of treatment. In 
fact, such work as Mr. Kemeys’s is very rare in 
any branch of art, and it is not too much to say 
that in the particular line which he has chosen 
he need fear no rival.”” Mr. Kemers, who is in 
his thirty-fifth year, is the son of the Superin- 
tendent of Truancy in this city. 

—Commodore F. A. Parker, U.8.N., is about 
to publish an account of the battle in Mobile 
Bay, materials for which have been gathered 
from Admiral Farracut’s memorandum-book, 
and from other Union and Confederate sources. 

—Mr. Cuaries Exior Norton, Professor of 
Art at Harvard University, proposes to have 
thirty or thirty-five of TuRNeR’s etchings of the 
oo 41 — * Liber a ——_- 

the heliotype process, as nearly as e in 
fac-simile, and of the size of the orighaal This 
he does in concert with Mr. Ruskin, who has 
sent the TuRnNER etchings from his own collec-. 
tion. It is an undertak: pocy % the interest 
of art. The plates will be issued in a port- 
folio for subscribers only, and the price of a set 
will be ten dollars. They will , be de- 
livered in June, and Professor Norton desires 
that early notice may be given him by those who 
wish to subscribe. 

—Georcs E. WartinG, a Boston organist, has 
been invited to be ——t of the great $30,000 
instrument now building in Cincinnati. He is 
ear for five years, on condition 
y in the cathedral on Sundays 
“the Lif -“—— a week. . . 

—In the Life of George Ticknor he mentions a 
call made upon Cardinal Mezzoranti in 1837, 
one of the most remarkable linguists of any age. 


offered $5000 a 


He was a small, lively little = modest, 
simple, and good-natured. His En lish was not 
with great 


spoken with a good accent, —- 
fluency. The only a fact he mentioned 
about himself was that he learned to talk mod- 
ern Greek —_-* eight days. 

—One of the briefest and neatest speeches de- 
livered at the Bayarp Taytor dinner at Det- 
MONICO’s was by Mr. W1LL1aM D. Howe 15, ed- 
itor of the A ic Monthly, who said: “ Mr. 
Chairman, I had fondly hoped that I might be 
allowed to keep to that golden silence which 
seems to me the better part of the bimetallic 
basis of social currency. I am no s er, not 
even a bad one. All that I can do is to wish our 
guest speed, and him to remember that 
while he can not remain too long in Germany to 
honor us, he can not come home too soon to 
please us.”’ 

—James TucKER and Davip Livinestons, 
two wealthy retired wood-carvers, have given 
$25,000 each for the foundation of a home for 
their destitute fellow-craftsmen in Eastern Mas- 


sachusetts. 
—The adopted son of the late Mark Hopkins, 
the California millionaire, is a young man now 


at college, and familiarly called “Tim.” He is 
now one of the principal heirs to an estate of 
$15,000,000. 

—Mr. Banting, the Englishman who has pean 
his name to that process by which pinguid peo- 
ple are enabled to emaciate themselves, has re- 
cently died at the fat age of eighty-five. Mr. 
BanTING was a high-grade undertaker—under- 
taker to the Queen, as he was allowed to style 
himself. In remote years he suffered from enor- 
mous obesity. Fora decade he had not enjoyed 
the well-known pleasure of tying his shoe, and 





was obliged to walk down stairs backward lest 


the overweight of the front part of his person 
should cause him to roll down @ la cart wheel. 
These inconveniences induced him to intersperse 
the sad duties of undertaking with those physio- 
logical studies and experiments which led to an 
abandonment of farinaceous and saccharine food, 
and resulted in reducing him to that dainti- 
ness of form he so much desiderated, and which 
has been adopted by other people who “‘ lard the 
lean earth” from overperspiration, and whose 
waddling gait is so very funny to the eye of ir- 
reverent boys. Seriously, there was a good deal 
of Banting, and his system has merit. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Congress: The Naval Appropriation Bill, es amende 
ed by the committee, passed the Senate on the 5th inst. 
—The credentials seetes H. Pendleton as Senator 
from Ohio from March 4, 879, were presented in the 

on the 8th inst. The House, by a vote of 128 to 
101, elected General Charles W. Field, of Some the 
Democratic nominee, Door-keeper, in place of colonel 
Polk. General Field served in the rebel army under 
General Lee, and was eu uently engaged in the 
Egyptian service. His disabilities were removed two 
months ago. The Republican nominee was a Union 
soldier, General James Shields, of Missouri.—On the 


¥ see, the race by a vote of 40 to 19, passed the Pacific 


— | Fund Bill as reported from the Ju- 
diciary Commi The House dissented from the 
Senate amendments to the Consular and Diplomatic 
Appropriations Bill. A bill was rted from the 
House Committee on Moy y | and Currency provid- 
ing for the issue of 790,810 of treasury notes for 
the retirement of nutional bank notes.—In the House, 
on the 10th, Mr. Potter introduced a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution which 
provides that after 1880 Congress shal] hold but one 

in two years, unless calied by the President. 
The Senate confirmed the nomination of John W. 
Hoyt to be Governor of Wyoming Territory.—On the 
11th, the Senate passed the Deficiency Appropriation 
Bill ; and the House passed the Pension Appropriation 
Bill, after striking out the section abolis! pension 


M. Tweed, the notorions leader of the Tam- 
many Ring, died in Ludlow Street Jail on the 19th 
inst., after a short illness. He was fifty-five years old. 

The Illinois Democratic State Convention met at 

8 eld, on the lith inet, and nominated E. L. 

te for Treasurer. The Oregon State Conven- 

tion, on the same day, nominated W. W. Thayer for 
Governor. 


Fifteen insane penpere were burned to deatb in the 
Steuben County Poor-house, two miles north of Bath, 
in this State, on the 7th inst. The fire was lighted by 
one of the inmates, who also perished in the flames. 

t men were killed and several injured by the 
collision of a freight and oil train on the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad, near Slatington, on the Sth inst, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





under the Sp Ba ae, -_ —~y~ ~74 Et Se 
arrangemen ve to Bulgaria are only a develo 
ment of the principle established by the Constentine- 
ple Conference. As for the Th y and Epirus sti 
ulations of the treaty, they were intended, he says, to 
avoid the appearance of either establishing Russian 
supremacy, on the one hand, or utterly neglecting the 
Greeks, on the other. There is no longer any pretext 
for debarring Russia from the n of v4 
bia, as the freedom of the Danube is secured by the 
International Commission. Batum is far from being 
equivalent to the pecuniary indemnity which it repre- 
sents. he Russian acquisitions in Armenia have 
only a defensive value. Russia wishes to hold them 
60 as not to have to besiege them at the beginning of 
each war. Exis treaties have been successively 
by the Porte in violating its obligations 
the Christians. Lord Salisbury himself recog- 
nizes that great Ganges are necessary in the treaties 
hitherto regulating the East. It remains for Lord 
Salisbury to say how he would reconcile these treaties 
and the recognized rights of Great Britain and the 
other powers with the benevolent ends to which the 
uni action of Europe has always been directed, 
one fee a of — one — ~ — pleasure 
government res, namely, vern- 
ment, peace, and liberty for the CL — populations. 
It is equally for the Marquis of Salisbury to say how he 
could attain the desired end outside the preliminaries 
of San Stefano, and yet at the same time take due ac- 
count of the rights ussia has comet by the sacri- 
fices she has borne alone.—The British House of Lords, 
on the 8th, and the Commons, on the 9th, to the 
iy < — - ‘) — —— > the Queen 
‘or y ng out the reserves, 
without division. Sir Wilfrid Lawson's amendment, 
contesting the necessity of the Queen's action, was re- 
jected by the Commons by a vote of 819 to 64.—The 
Grand Duke Nicholas continues to demand the forts 
on the Upper Soapesms, and also the evacuation of 
um. ussian Officials of rank at Bucharest de- 
clare that they fully expect the es fleet to suc- 
ceed in forcing its way into the Black Sea in the event 
war. Hence their efforts to increase the facilities 
for land transport over lines not accessible to inter- 
ruption from the fleet, and as far distant as possible 
from the Austrian frontier. They have taken meas- 
ures for constructing a ete seliwey between Bel- 
on the newly completed Bender and Galatz line, 
, and also a short line connecting Reni with 
the wharves on the Danube. They are rapidly 
and apparently permanent bridge over 
uleni. The Grand Duke Nicholas has 


to stop the erection of defensive works ry | n 
‘era dis- 


— says that 14,000 Russians are sick from San Ste- 
‘ano to Adrianople, nearly half of them with typhus fe- 
ver.—The Rouman: vernment officially a 
correctness of Prince Ghika’s reports of his interviews 
with Prince Gortchakoff, when the latter used threaten- 
ing Prince Ghika has been authorized to de- 
Roumanian army would suffer itself to be 
crushed rather than be ed. A Reuter telegram 
from Bucharest says that Russian troops, especially 
artillery, have arrived at various piaces on the Rouma- 
nian bank of the Danube. They have entered Fratesti, 
and command the railway station at Giurgevo. They 
have also occupied important + on the Nya- 
oer —— In eqassyecnes of the -y ~~ yr of 
iceano, Minister of Foreign re, 
ae Price Chant M. Baltchano, the 
Roumanian representative at Vienna. In the Senate, 
» Minister Cogalniceano refused to aay 
the government would take if Russia de- 
usion of a convention to secure the 
troops. M. Stou.dza complained that 
the absence of M. Bratiano, the Premier, prevented the 
government from acting, alth Russia was in- 
ning her threatened occupation. —Eight thousand Thes- 
ian refugees from burned May have found shel- 
ter in Greece. They are utterly destitute, 
teen supplementary elections to fill vacancies in 
the Chamber of Depu’ caused by invalidations of 
the us place in ce on the 7th 
inst. Fourteen Republicans were returned, and one 
second ballot is necessary. 
A tive fire occurred in Tokio, Japan, on the 
—_= Four thousand houses were burned, and one 


was lost. 
Prince Murat died on the 11th inst., in his seventy- 





fifth year. 
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BOYS FOR THE NAVY. 

In his annual report for last year the Hon. R. 
W. Tuompson, Secretary of the Navy, made the 
following statements and suggestions in regard 
to training boys for the naval service of the 
United States : 

“Under section 1418 of the Revised Statutes, boys 
between sixteen and eighteen years of age are author- 
ized to be enlisted in the navy, to serve until — 
one years of age. With a view to secure practically 
the good effects of this provision, the department has 
had in operation for two years a training system for 
the purpose of introducing a class of we ]-trained 
young seamen into the navy to take the place of the 
old men-of-war’s men, who are fast disappearing, as 
well as gradually to man our ships of war with Amer- 
ican citizens who appreciate their relations to the gov- 
ernment, and will be always ready to defend its honor 
end its flag. By this mode we shall be enabled to give 
to our naval service a more distinctive national char- 
acter, such as it has hitherto very much lacked, in so 
far as the enlisted men are concerned. At present 
there are 458 of these boys under training, and 8% 
have passed out of the training ships into the general 
Be 


rvice. 
“The English government has availed itself of this 
method of training its seamen, and ite navy has de- 
rived material benefits from it. Already the system 
has worked so satisfactorily in our navy that it is very 
desirable it should receive whatever advantages can 
be given it by additional legislation. As the navy has 
been reduced, by act of Congress to the low standard 
of 7500 men, if ee should empower the depart- 
ment to enlist 750 boys annually, in addition to the 
present allowance of enlisted men, for the foregoing 
urpose, the beneficial effects of it would soon be man- 
fest. This number annually enlisted will eventually 
man the navy, keep it supplied with seamen in time 
of peace, and form the nuclens of a larger force, should 
it become necessary, in time of war. The annual cost 
Of this number of boys would not exceed $90,000, 
chargeable to the pay of the navy—a cost compara- 
tively nominal in view of the advantages which would 
enure to the service and the country from this system 
of training.” 


The recent examination and inspection of the 
enlisted boys on board the admirably managed 
training ship Minnesota, then lying in the Brook- 
lyn Navy-yard, at the close of the winter work, 
must have convinced every visitor of the efficiency 
and usefulness of the system thus highly com- 
mended by Secretary Toompson. The 256 boys 
on the ship exhibited a proficiency in their studies 
and in drill which reflected great credit on them 
and their instructors. Our sketches on pages 328 
and $29 will give our readers a good idea of life 
on board a training ship, and will doubtless awak- 
en in many a youthful heart the desire to serve 
his country on the blue water. 

To prevent disappointment we must caution all 
such youthful readers that none but boys entirely 
sound in health and perfect in physical structure 
will be admitted to the training ship. The exam- 
ination of applicants for admission is very severe, 
and not more than twenty in a hundred boys 
come out of it successfully. The test of the sight 
is extremely rigid, including strength, quickness, 
capability of distinguishing colors—* color-blind- 
ness” being much more prevalent than is gener- 
ally supposed—and any serious deficiency in any 
part of this test is fatal to the candidate’s fond 
hopes. In our illustration the reading test is 
shown. The candidate is required to read words 
printed in different-sized letters, placed at differ- 
ent distances from the eye, first with both eyes, 
then with the right and left alternately, ete. Every 
boy, according to the regulations of the Navy De- 
partment, must satisfy the Examining Board of 
Officers— 

1. That he is of robust frame, intelligent, of 
perfectly sound and healthy constitution, free 
from any physical defects or malformation, and 
not subject to fits. 

2. That he is able to read and write. In spe- 
cial cases, where the boy shows a general intelli- 
gence, and is otherwise qualified, the Examining 
Board may, if they think fit, enlist him even if he 
should be deficient in reading and writing. 

8. That he is of proper age. No boy less than 
sixteen nor over seventeen years of age will be 
accepted. 

4. That his height and measure are sufficient, 
being, for a boy of sixteen years of age, five feet 
and one inch without shoes, and thirty inches 
around the chest. Boys, however, who do not 
quite reach this standard of height and measure- 
ment may be enlisted by special order of the 
Navy Department, if in all other respects de- 
sirable. 

Each boy, upon presenting himself for enlist- 
ment, must be accompanied by his father, or by 
his mother in case the father be d |, or by 
his legally appointed guardian in case he has no 
father or mother, their signature being required 
on the Shipping Articles to perfect the enlist- 
ment, The parent or guardian, however, who, 
by reason of distance, infirmity, or other causes, 
can not accompany the son or ward to the place 
of enlistment, will be furnished, on written appli- 
cation to the commanding officer of either of the 
training ships or other vessels upon which enlist- 
ments are made, with duplicates of a printed 
form for declaration, oath, etc., by which the en- 
listment will be perfected, should the boy be ac- 
cepted by the Board of Examining Officers. 

The education of the boys comprises only the 
elements of an English education, alternating 
with practical seamanship and other professional 
occupations designed to prepare them for sailors 
in the navy. The boys are enlisted as second- 
class boys, at the rate of $10 50 per month and 
one ration. While serving on the training ships 
they may, if deserving, be promoted to the rating 
of first-class boys, and on sea-going vessels will 
be entitled to higher ratings, at the discretion of 
their commanding officers, as a reward of profi- 
ciency and good conduct. In the enlistment of 
boys preference is given to the sons of old sailors 
and soldiers. On being enlisted the boys are 


furnished an outfit of clothing, the cost of which 
is charged to their respective accounts ; or, if the 
parents so elect, they may purchase the necessary 
outfit from the paymaster of the ship themselves, 
and give to their sons. 

The Minnesota, on board of which our sketches 
were taken, is a firsi-rate wooden screw ship of 





3000 tonnage, and mounting forty-six guns. She 
is under the command of Captain S. B. Lucs, an 
officer of great ability and experience. The ex- 
ecutive officer is Lieutenant-C der H. C. 
Ware, whose fitness for the position was fully 
shown by the excellent discipline and — 
exhibited by the boys in the exercises on 
and on the parade- d. The other officers are 
Lieutenant F. M. Symonds, Navigator; Lieuten- 
ants, N. H. Barnes, E. P. M‘Clennan, H. F. Tre- 
main, B. Noyes, C. P. Perkins, and D. H. Mahan ; 
Ensigns, C. Laird, F. E. Beatty, M. L. Wood, R. M. 
Doyle, and H. J. Hunt; Chief Engineer, B. B. H. 
Wharton ; Past Assistant Engineers, E. A. Magee 
and George H. Kearney; Surgeon, Somerset Rob- 
inson; Past Assistant Surgeon, N. M. Ferebee ; 
Assistant Surgeon, J. Monro Murray; Paymaster, 
A. J. Pritchard; Chaplains, the Rev. W. 0. Hol- 
way and the Rev. E. K. Rawson ; First Lieutenant 
of Marines, A. 8. Taylor. 

In addition to the foregoing there are the boat- 
swain, the gunner, the sail-maker, the carpenter, 
and five school-masters, the latter of whom, with 





ten of the officers, are the instructors of the boys. - 


Warrant and petty officers and non-commission- 
ed officers of marines take part in the instruction 
when necessary, at the discretion of the command- 
ing officer. The boys also receive instruction in 
fencing, boxing, and swimming, under competent 
teachers. 

The school of instruction comprises the depart- 
ments of Seamanship, Gunnery, Machinery, and 
elementary English studies, the last embracing 
reading, writing, spelling, ae grammar, 
geography, history, moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and singing. In addition to careful and 
systematic training in every thing pertaining to 
practical seamanship and naval warfare, the boys 
acquire habits of personal neatness and cleanli- 
ness which they never forget in after-life, and 
which distinguish men-of-war’s men from ordina- 
ry sailors. Nothing can be more jaunty and pic- 
turesque than the uniform of these boys, as shown 
in the sketches “Clearing the Gun for Action” 
and “ Firing.” They are taught to make their 
own trousers and do their own mending. Their 
health is looked after with more than parental 
care, and the sick find the best of medical treat- 
ment in the ship hospital, or “ sick-bay.” 

Life on board a training ship like the Minne- 
sota, although by no means “ boy’s play,” must 
possess many attractions; and that the young- 
sters appreciate its advantages is evinced by the 
fact that at the last monthly inspection only one 
boy was dismissed, while but four others were 
sentenced to milder punishments, Captain Lucs 
is evidently most admirably fitted to carry out 
the instructions of the department that the disci- 
pline on training ships “ should be mild, but firm 
and consistent ;” and no one who heard him read 
the sentences of the courts-martial could doubt 
the sincerity with which he said it was the most 
painful duty he had to perform. While enforcing 
strict attention to the rules and regulations neces- 
sary to the discipline of the ship and the proper 
training of the boys, he tries to make them regard 
the ship as their home. It is therefore made as 
comfortable and attractive as practicable. Musi- 
cians are allowed, and singing and dancing en- 
couraged as recreations. Captain Luce takes 
advantage of the boys’ love of singing to incul- 
cate patriotic sentiment and pride in the achieve- 
ments of the American navy, by furnishing them 
with songs and ballads in which those achieve- 
ments are commemorated. There is a — 
press on board, on which many of these 
are struck off for distribution. The captain has 


Constellation over earn will make a dee 

and healthful impression on boys who im 
them by heart, and sing them with all the vigor 
of their youthful lungs. Probably no historical 
record or description would so fire the hearts of 
our brave sailor lads as verses like the following, 
from the ballad of the “ Bon Homme Richard ;” 


“ The battle rolled on, till bold Pzarson cried, 

ee 2 you a struck your colors? then come 
D le!’ 

But so from thinking that the battle was won, 

Brave Paut Jongs replied, ‘I’ve not yet begun !’ 

“ We fought them eight glasses, eight glasses so hot, 
TU seventy bold skemen tag Seed co the t, 
And ninety brave seamen lay stretched in gore, 
While the pieces of cannon most fiercely did roar. 


“ Our gunner in great fright to Captain Jowzs came: 
: Wergain water quite fast, and our side’s in a flame.’ 


Then Pavut Jonzs said, in the i of DS pete, 
ty ws con ont Or Ca, tn ae chee 


“ The Alliance bore down, and the Richard did rake, 
Which caused the bold hearts of our seamen to ache: 
Our shot flew so hot that they could not stand us long, 
And the undaunted Union of Britain came down. 

“ To us they did strike, and their colors hauled down. 
The fame of Pavut Jonzs to the world shall be known ; 
His name shall rank with the gallant and brave, 
Who fought like a hero our freedom 

“ Now, all valiant seamen, where’er you may be, 
Who hear of this combat that’s fought on the sea, 
May you all do like them when called to do the same, 
And your names be enrolled on the pages of fame, 

“ Your country will boast of her sons that are brave, 
And to you she will look from all dangers to save ; 
She’ll call you dear sons, in her annals you'll shine, 
And the brows of the brave shall green laurels entwine. 

“ So now, my brave have we taken a prize— 
A large 44, and a 20 likewise! 

Then God bless the mother whose doom is to weep 
The loss of her sons in the ocean so deep!” 


_ The winter routine embraces, besides the Eng- 
lish studies, battery practice, company and bat- 
talion drill, howitzer, sword, and pistol exercise, 
etc. The summer routine is mainly confined to 
exercises in seamanship. For this purpose each 
training ship is accompanied on her summer cruise 
by a sailing vessel as tender, which is fitted out 
as far as possible by the boys, under the super- 
vision of their officers, and manned by them when 





at sea, with a proper sprinkling of experienced 
sailors from the training ship. The cruises are 
so arranged that all the boys who have been un- 
der instruction six months may see service in a 
tender before their transfer to cruising ships. 
Although the training system has been in opera- 


and pride in their profession, The other train- 
ing ships have doubtless an equally good record ; 
but so far as the Minnesota is concerned, Captain 
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Our thanks are due to Captain Luce and his 
officers for many courtesies extended to our art- 
ists, who were afforded facility in making 
sketches. Nor must we the good nature 





A SCRUPLE OF CONSCIENCE. 
IL 
Tux cessation of Dr. Western’s visits at 


es, auntie,” answered Elizabeth, with a faint 
_— » Jt is true, and I ought to have told you 
‘ore. 


“True that your engagement with Hugh is 
broken off !” 


both agreed the 

A sudden light broke on her listener’s mind. 
“My child, did you say any thing to Dr. Western 
about our conversation of the other night? Sure- 
ly that could have had nothing to do with it.” 

“Tt had every thing to do with it, auntie,” said 
Elizabeth, wearily. “ Yes, I told Hugh—Dr. West- 
ern, I mean—about it. He agreed with me that 
it was best for us to separate, as I told you.” 

“My pet! my brave darling! But what strange 
fancy has taken possession of you ?” 

“Surely, auntie, you do not object to my telling 
him ?” said Elizabeth. “ How could I act honor- 
ably and do any other way ?” 

“Object ? No, not with your feelings. Ishould 
rather have advised you to do so, because it would 
help you to bear any trouble more easily if he 
knew of it. But this can not be what led you to 
separate. It is not possible that Dr. Western 
agreed with you to break off the engagement for 
that reason.” 

Elizabeth’s lips trembled, but her voice was 
still firm, as she answered, “ He did—indeed he 
did. How’could he do any otherwise? He was 
ww good—and gentle; you must not blame 

Yet in her heart she felt that he had been nei- 
ther kind nor gentle in his manner of leavi 
her, however necessary the act might be. Ani 
this innocent equivocation to save her lover from 





blame instantly ran itself in her though 

a falsehood of the blackest dye, and as the — 
convincing justification for the course she had 
taken. It gave her firmness to entreat her aunt 
to say no more about it, but to believe that it 
was quite right for both of them, and that nei- 
ther was to blame, “ unless, indeed,” she added, 
“T am myself, for ever letting him care for me.” 

Her aunt was wise to say no more, but 
she thought a great deal. ere must have been 
some great misunderstanding, she thought, in 
spite of Elizabeth’s denial, or else Dr. Western's 
love for her was as weak as it had always seem. 
ed strong. If he had any knowledge of her at 
all, how could he doubt that his honor and happ’- 
ness were safe in her keeping? And how could 
he have shown so little thought for her happi- 
ness in the matter ? 

Aunt Lucy remembered how often she had 
seen that look of intense repressed love shining 
in his eyes when he looked at Elizabeth, how 
often she had smiled at Elizabeth's evident un- 
consciousness of it; and she did not believe they 
had understood each other. Neither her niece 
nor the doctor was demonstrative ; it was quite 
ames each might have been led to doubt the 

of the other. 

As the result of her deliberations, a note was 
sent to Dr. Western the next morning, intimating 
that Miss Lucy Evans desired to see him as soon 
w —_ find the leisure to call. 

e reply came in a handwriting; the 
doctor had suddenly gone abroad for _ indefi- 
nite lea: business in the hands of 
a friend who had been a fellow-student of his at 
college. He had no near relatives, and his ad- 
dress was not known. 


There was nothing more to be done but to 
wait. Aunt Lucy did not give up hope, but she 
dreaded to tell her niece of Dr. Western’s de- 


parture, Elizabeth took it very quietly, howev- 
er, as she took every thing else. No one but the 
old friend who loved her so dearly could tell that 
she suffered. The gentleness and humility that 
gradually replaced her old pride were the only 
outward signs of inward . No one ever 
saw her irritable with her grandmother again, 
and in all the house no one had so much influ- 
ence with the oid lady. 

Mrs. Lee’s word could not be taken on the mi- 
nutest particular, and valuable articles were sure 
to disappear whenever she could elude the strict 
watch kept over her; but she never liked Eliza- 
beth to know of her thefts, and toward Elizabeth 
only did she ever manifest any sense of shame. 
As time went on, the watchers around her fancied 
that her granddaughter’s presence was a restraint 
on her natural ‘propensities, and thenceforth Eliz- 
abeth spent much time in her rooms. At first 
her grandmother seemed uneasy under this re- 
straint, and would invent excuses to send her 
from the room; but as the months went on she 
grew more and more dependent upon the girl, 
more and more fretful when she was out of the 
room. As age increased,she became “3 
and would often reproach Elizabeth with her lac 
of affection, or entreat her to put her arms around 
her neck and kiss her. 

Now and then her dull sight seemed to read 
the pathos of forbearance in her granddaughter’s 
face, and at such times, bursting into tears, she 
would cry out that she had always loved her, and 
that all she had would be hers some time. But 
whether affectionate or reproachful, whether 
strong or feeble, Elizabeth became more and 
more the one thought of her life, the one star 

i on its blackness. 


had long kept up a childish habit of going to her 
room to say good-night after all the house was 
uiet, and as often as she did so she murmured 

her heart; “ To him that overcometh,” with the 
last kiss that she left upon the brave calm face. 

Three years of this uneventful life passed with- 
out word or tidings from Dr.Western. Elizabeth 
not, perhaps, admit that she thought of 
him, but she remembered him. Miss Lucy dis- 


e bright autumn day, and 


long a time, so wide a gap in their lives—how was 
it possible to break through the reserve which 
time and distance had set between them? Was 
it not likely that he would misjudge her motives? 

But at this point all her recollection of the doc- 
tor and all her womanly common-sense rose up to 
rebuke her. . 

“T have known Hugh Western from a little 
boy,” she thought, “ he is as true and simple a 
man as he wasa lad. If three years ago he found 
out that he did not love Elizabeth, he will say so 
like an honorable man ; and if he did love her, he 
loves her still, and whether he says so or not I 
shall find it out, I shall know it thé moment I 
see his face.” _ 

And she did know it. When the tall, bronzed 
gentleman came forward to meet her, in response 
to a second letter bravely sent, his first look was 
one of intense and anxious expectation, his first 
words were: “I hope that Elizabeth—that Miss 
Lee is not ill?” 

“No, she is not ill,” said Miss Lucy, calmly de- 
a that the old friend whom she loved almost 
ike a son had forgotten to utter one word of 
greeting after a three year’s absence. 

The anxiety out of his face at her an- 
swer, but the expectation remained, and she knew 
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that for a moment, before he could rebuke and 
panish it, hope was there too. 

Without any apology whatever for her auda- 
cious demand, she proceeded to ask him what had 
taken place between him and Elizabeth that day 
three years ago. He looked very much astonish- 
ed, at which she laughed secretly, being now quite 
sure of the ground she stood on, and being also 
in that unreasonably mirthful mood which often 
follows the sudden removal of anxiety. 

After a moment’s consideration Dr. Western 
gave her & brief account of the interview, col- 
ored, of course, by his own mistaken ideas of it, 
and ‘at the end was not able to refrain from ex- 
pressing his surprise that she should not have 
heard all this from her niece. , 

“Elizabeth did give me her version of it, cer- 
tainly,” said Miss Lucy, “ but there is such a re- 
markable discrepancy between her account and 
yours that I am tempted to try and reconcile the 

0.” 
me A discrepancy ?” repeated the doctor. “But 
I do not understand how that can be. Did not 
Miss Elizabeth frankly admit that she was mis- 
taken in supposing that she cared for me?” 

“She frankly admitted that she was mistaken 
in supposing that you cared for her.” Miss Lucy 
paused a moment to observe the effect of this 
remark, and then, entirely satisfied, went on: 
“She also further admitted that she had indi- 
rectly caused the separation by telling you a fact 
—perhaps I should rather call it a trouble—in 
her own history, which led you to feel that she 
was no longer a suitable wife for you.” 

The blended amazement and indignation in Dr. 
Western’s face at this moment was oe rp all 
description. He his hand over his eyes 
like a man who believes that-he is dreaming. 

“Miss Evans, I can not recollect,” he began; 
and then, more decidedly, “I am sure I do recol- 
lect every word she uttered that day. Elizabeth 
must be under the strangest delusion,” forgetting 
his formality in his bewilderment. 

“J think she is, and I think that you share it,” 
replied Miss Evans, smiling. Her face became 
grave almost immediately afterward. “Did I 
understand you to say that when you alluded to 
Elizabeth’s supposed illness she replied that she 
had not spoken the truth, that she was not ill at 
all, and had only said so because she thought it 
best not to see you?” 

“She said some words to that effect, certainly.” 

“ And you naturally took them to imply indif- 
ference to yourself, and so passed over their real 
meaning. Will you be kind enough to bear them 
in mind now while you make a call with me on 
Mrs. Lee, Elizabeth’s grandmother ?” 

Too ly perplexed for speech, the doc- 
tor merely bowed and followed her - the rooms 
set a for Mrs. Lee, Aunt Lucy having previ- 
poo a servant to make sure that Elizabeth 
herself was not there. He remained there an 
hour, and before he had been there half that 
time she saw by his face that he was beginning 
to comprehend. The old lady was kept carefully 
secluded from strangers, as a rule, since their 
presence always aggravated her peculiarities. 
Her mind was fast failing, but, like a veil re- 
moved, it only served to lay bare the deformed 
nature. For more than an hour the doctor sat 
listening and watching, while tricks and decep- 
tions patent to the understanding of a child fol- 
lowed each other in quick succession. He recall- 
ed the story of Elizabeth’s great-grandmother, 
mother of the unhappy woman before him, which 
as a medical man he had once known and then 


nearly forgotten, and when he left the room he 
unders' the state of the case and his own 
mistake. 


“You can see now,” said Aunt Lucy, gently, 
“how my little girl was blinded by her own pain, 
and did not realize that what she said was not 
likely to be understood by you. And now I 
ought to apologize in all this for taking for grant- 
ed your present feeli ® 

“You ought to a ize if you had done any 
thing else,” interrup Dr. Western. “You 
know and I know that to love once is to love al- 
ways. We repeat once a week, ‘I believe in the 
Life everlasting,’ to small purpose if we can not 
come home and say, ‘I believe in the Love ever- 
lasting.’ ” 

“I do believe in it,” said Miss Lucy. “TI be- 
lieve in it and in you, or I could not have shown 
you what I have to-day.” 

“Indeed I understood that, and thanked you 
in my heart for your trust,” said the doctor, af 
fully, thinking of the room they had just left. 
After a minute’s pause he asked, “ Does Eliza- 
beth know that I am here ?” 

“No; I do not think she even knows that you 
have come home.” 

“Poor child!” he said, his voice trembli 
slightly. “She thought I left her for that? 
do not believe there is in all the world another 
heart so brave and truthful. Can I not go to her 
at once, Miss ” 

“ Without her know beforehand that 
you 7 _ ?” asked Aunt Lucy, doubtfully. 

“ es, if you 1 ” 

She led the way to the library, and he followed. 
Elizabeth was lying on the sofa, not asleep, but 
in @ perfectly quiet attitude, the long childishly 
curved lashes almost resting on her cheek, just 
as he had seen them the last time. At work she 
was calm and hopeful, but at rest her face often 
settled into the expression of a tired and grieved 
child—that expression of all others the most 
— on faces that have outgrown their child- 


Hugh, in his reverence for her sweet grave re- 
serve, had never kissed her, never more than 
touched her hand before; but now, when he saw 
that look on her face, and when her startled eyes 
met his, still full of dreamy weariness, he 
the room without speaking, and kneeling by her 
side, lifted her head to his breast as if she had 
been indeed a suffering child. She lay still for 
® minute or two, hearing his voice and feeling 





his touch only as the last fragment of some far- 
off happy dream. 

At first he only repeated her name, “ Lizzie! 
Lizzie! Lizzie!” over and over again; but by- 
and-by, when she tried to withdraw from him, 
he told her in a few gentle words the story of 
the mistake they had made. She only smiled 
with a kind of quiet happiness that was too tired 
even to wonder as he had done, and he was well 
satisfied. 

After a few minutes she said, hesitatingly, 
“You know, Hugh, after all, there is just the 
same reason for your leaving me that there was 
before. Indeed you ought to.” 

“Yes,” he answered, sudden laughter spring- 
ing into his eyes, “just the same reason as be- 
fore; and you were very successful then. Let 
me see you induce me to leave you now! Let 
me see you even try to, madame !” 

He lifted her hand where it would rest against 
his cheek, smiling to see the jong lashes droop- 
ing so suddenly, and added, “I know now why 
you would not even let me take your hand that 
day when you sent me away. You were very 
unkind, Lizzie.” 

At first the color only deepened in her cheeks, 
but after a. minute she answered, with a strange 
mingling of humility and gentle dignity, “ Then, 
Hugh, if you know that I can not resist you now, 
you will not use that knowledge to make me do 
what I am afraid is wrong ?” 

“ Indeed I will not, Lizzie. You will not long 
believe that it is wrong to be my wife because 
of that fancied inheritance of yours. You have 
grown so morbid with long dwelling on it that it 
is only fair to let your aunt and me decide that 

int. You could not choose two who would 

ve you better.” 

“ Indeed, it is because you both love me that I 
am afraid to let you decide,” she answered, softly. 
“ How can you possibly see things as I spe them ?” 

“Thank Heaven, we don’t! Lizzie, how can 
you possibly help seeing that, even if there were 
no other reason, your own abhorrence of untruth- 
fulness places a boundless gulf between you and 
your grandmother? Do you honestly think that 
she ever had that feeling ?” 

; ee ae ae 
ul, and he saw the uiet, 

ually fading on at &,. Sheovens a short silence, 
while the sun sank nearer and nearer to its set- 
ting, and the level golden rays slipped dreamily 
into the room between the shadows of the golden 
elm leaves just as they had done three years ago. 

Then Elizabeth, roused to the realities of life 
by a sudden thought of her aunt, asked, “ Does 
Aunt Lucy know you are here ?” 

“T should think it likely she does, as she 


brought me here herself. Yes, she knows, my [ 


little lady. You need not fear that all the pro- 
i are not observed.” 


very decidedly, “I have a prescription for you, 

which must be taken on the spot. In other words, 

you must go to sleep, and sleep till dinner-time.” 

. “ Go to sleep !” said she, laughing. “ You know 
can’t.” 

And in less than ten minutes after this speech, 
under the influence of the soft magnetic touch on 
her forehead, she was quietly sleeping, with that 
same child-like, contented look, w e shadows 
of the visible world gathered more and more 
closely around them with the coming of night, 
and the shadows of the invisible world fled ever 
farther away before the morning that was break- 
ing in peace, 

THE END. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
APRIL. 
Sunday, 28.—First Sunday after Easter. 


Joun WYCLIFFE’s memory was honored by a 
quincen celebration in London on the 
of March. Churchmen and Dissenters appro 
priately took part. The precise event the 
reformer’s life which was selected for commem- 
oration was his trial by the bishops at Lambeth. 
WYCLIFFE was, when a student, a commoner of 
Queen’s College, Oxford; in 1361 he was elected 
warder of Baliol College; and in 1372 he became 
a Doctor of Divinity. His theses tran- 
substantiation drew upon him the wrath of the 
Church. The Pope issued bulls st him; 
the monks persecuted him; in 1377, and again 
in 1378, he was cited before the bishops, who 
condemned him for heresy. In 1382 he was ex- 
pelled from the University of Oxford; he then 
retired to his church of Lutterworth, in 
the diocese of Lincoln, where, in 1384, he died. 
His entire translation of the Bible was printed 
only thirty years ago. 

On the commemoration day an oy morning 
sermon was preached in St. Anne’s Church by 
the Rev. Dr. Vauauan, Master of the Temple. 
He reminded the people that Wyciirre had 
been called ‘the morning star of the Reforma- 
tion.”” After the sermon there was a public 
breakfast, with addresses. At three o’clock in 
the afternoon there was a lecture in the Egyp- 
tian Hall of the Mansion-House, followed by 
more addresses. Among the speakers was the 
Hon. Jonn WeLsH, our minister to England. 
A five o’clock meeting was held at Devonshire 
House, Bishopsgate Street, over which Mr. 
WELSsH presided. He said, as he came from the 
city founded by Penn, he was proud to take the 
chair in that venerable meeting-house of the 
Society of Friends. The festival closed with a 
mass-meeting in the East London Tabernacle. 
Among the speakers and lecturers of-the day 
were the Rev. Dr. Punsnon, Rev. J. BALDWIN 
Brown, Mr. OsBporNE Monrean, Sir THomas 
CHAMBERS, and other distinguished men. 





Some one suggests that, in addition to a “*So- 





be needed a “Society for the Increase of the 
a nell in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
of this country. Dr. Harris has declined the 
position of Bishop of 
that of Bishop of West Virginia, and now Dr. 
Seymour declines to be Bishop of Springfield, 
Illinois. He assigns as the reason for declining 
the advice of friends that he will be more usefu 
in his present position. The difficulty of filling 
Western and missionary ~ rege has been 
quite marked in this Church of late years. 


uincy, Dr, EcOLESTON 





An effort will be made this year to revive the 
old interest in the May anniversaries. With a 
view to this, they will be held chiefly in the 
Broadway Tabernacle. Many will be reminded, 
no doubt, thereby of that other Broadway Tab- 
ernacle, whose walls thirty years ago re-echoed 
the sonorous 4; of anniversary speakers. 
The American Home Missionary Society will 
have for its So evening of May 5; 
the American Seamen’s Friend Society, Monday, 
6th; National Temperance Society, Tuesday, 
7th; American Tract Society, Wednesday, 8th; 
New York City Mission, Thursday, 9th; New 
York Sunday-school Teachers’ Association, Fri- 
day, 10th; American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Sunday, 12th. On the even- 
ing of May 12, also, the annual sermon before the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions will be 

reached in the Rev. Dr. Jonn Hau’s church 

y the Rey. Dr. Herrick JoHnNsON. 





The Glasgow United Presbytery, as the result 
of their preliminary examination, have resolved 
to bring the Rev. Ferevs Frercvson to trial. 
He is charged with teaching doctrines ‘‘ contra- 
yA the Confession of Faith and the Word of 

.”’ In an address to his parishioners Mr, 
FEerevuson expressed the opinion that the liber- 
al theol al movement in the Seotch-Church- 
es, as he termed it, could not be arrested, “It 
were as easy,” he said, ‘‘to sweep back the At- 
lantic with a mop, or to blot the sun from the 
firmament.”’ 





In preparation for the anniversaries the great 
charitable societies are issuing statements of 
their receipts and expenditures. The Presby- 
terian F Board has received for eleven 
months of the fiscal year $311,865; for the same 
as of 1877 the receipts were 234, show- 

ng a falling off of 369. The Methodist 

Episco) onary Society has still a debt of 
$170,000, which is a reduction of $93,000. The 
managers expect to the whole in a few 
years more, 

Thesale of strong drink to minors has engaged 
the attention of the active Christians of Chicago, 
and a society to prevent such sale has been 
formed. On Monday, March 25, the subject was 
most earnestly discussed by the Methodist Min- 
isters’ Meeting of that city. Dr. Rernoips, the 
temperance lecturer, during his stay in Chicago 
has given much attention to this illicit business, 
with good effect, 





A General Conference on Missions, and intend- 
ed to represent all Protestantism, is announced 
to be held in London, October 31, of this year. 
The object of it will be to consider ‘the present 
position, labors, and prospects of Protestant 
evangelical missions in fore’ countries.”” A 
meeting of this kind was in Liverpool! dur- 
omy Se yeor and was attended by 120 rep- 
resentatives of Christian missions and mission- 
ary societies. Much information was gathered, 
methods of work were com and altogether 
the results were most valuable. The Conference 
this year is called by a meeting held last June 
in London, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Shaftesbury. 


It is quite well known that the government of 
China has sent to this country more than a hun- 
dred picked young men to be educated at the 
cost of the empire for the public service. The 
present number of the students is 112; their 
work is done in Hartford, Connecticut, where the 
Chinese government has erected for their use a 
large house at a cost of $50,000. In this build- 
ing their Chinese education is carried forward ; 
their American training is received in the schools 
of Hartford and its borhood, The history 
of this Chinese educational commission, as given 
in a recent lecture by the Rev. Joszra H. Twir- 
CHELL before the Yale Law School, is stranger 

Yune Wine, its projector, was a 





was brought in 1847, by the Rev. 8. R. Brown, a 
missionary of the American Board, to the United 
States. In 1850 he entered Yale College, where 
he distinguished himself in English composition, 
and graduated in 1854. While at college he form- 
ed the purpose of returning home and inducing 
the government to send young men to America 
to be educated. He was without friends or pat- 
ronage in China. It cost him sixteen years of 
ee exertion to reach a ition where he 
could influence the minds of the emperor's ad- 
visers. At length, in 1871, his scheme was ap- 
roved, and the sum of $1,500,000 appropriated 
lor its execution. Two commissioners direct the 
education of the yong men. It may be added 
that Yune Wrve long been a decided Chris- 
tian. 





The Chautauqua Sunday-school meetings for 
this year will begin July 23 and close August 
23. The Sunday-school Assembly will n Au- 
gust 5. At Ocean Grove there will be a religious 
and temperance camp-meeting, beginning on July 
9 and closing ov July 19; a song jnbilee from 
August 1 to August 6; and the annual camp- 
meeting from August 19 to August 29. 





It is estimated that 100,000 persons have sign- 
ed the temperance pledge in New England since 
December 1, 1877. In Great ae Massa- 
chusetts, out of a population of , 2100 have 
put on the blue ribbon; in Springfield, 4500 out 
of 26,713 ; in Adams, 4600 out of 12,090, 





Of late the ritualists have lost ground in Lon- 
don. In two churches—S8t. Matthias’s, Stoke 
Newington, and St. Matthias’s, Kensington—the 
Bishop of London has refused to appoint to 
eithe? a a who would not agree to give 
up eucharistic vestments and illegal ractices ; 
at a third church the incumbent has been com- 
_— to desist from ritualistic ceremonies. Mr. 





ciety for the Increase of the Ministry,’’ there will 


ACKONOCHIE has been informed by Lord Pen- 
ZANCE that if he does not obey the “ monition”’ 


than fiction. J 
pupil in a Christian mission school in China, and 


already issued a severe measure will follow. The 
severe measure is understood to be a committal 
to prison. 





A Jesuit scheme for obtaining contro! of pub- 
lic education in New Mexico has come very near 
success. A few years ago many members of the 
order who had been driven out of Europe settled 
in that Territory. They have carried already 
through the Legislature a bill which forms a cor- 
poration under their control, and gives to it the 
education of the children of New Mexico. The 
bill was vetoed by the Governor, but was passed 
over his veto, and is now before Congress. 


Another ritualist case, that of Compe v, Ep- 
WAkDS, has been decided by Lord Penzance. 
It has not arisen under the Public Worship Reg- 
ulation Act, but under old statutes. The offense 
charged was that the Rev. Joan Epwakps, vicar 
of Prestbury, had placed a metal crucifix on a 
ledge or shelf immediately over the communion 
table, and that he had worn vestments not al- 
lowed by law. The court suspended Mr. Ep- 
Warps from the exercise of ministerial func- 
tions for six months. 





The growth of anti-Christian socialism in 
Germany is exciting much alarm among the 
order-loving subjects of the Emperor. As a 
. party, the German socialists date from 

860. In 1871 they sent two members to the 
German Parliament; in 1874, nine members; in 
1877, twelve. Their vote last year reached 497,000, 
out of a total of 8,943,000 electors for the whole 
empire. The societies number 100,000 mem- 
bers, and spend about $75,000 annually. There 
are socialistic meetings of women as well as of 
men held in Berlin. Among the women leaders 
is a Frau Haagy, the staple material of whose 
addresses consists of abuse of the Church. In- 
deed, the hatred of “‘ parsons,” as they are 
termed, appears to be ingrained in the German 
socialistic mind. The counter-movement, which 
has taken the name of the “Christian Social 
Working-men’s Party,” aims at reformation of 
the condition of Germany by the formation of 
workmen’s companies, arbitration, provision for 
the aged, widows and orphans, etc. Dr. J. P. 
THOMPSON, now and for several years of Berlin, 
thinks that this scheme “‘ contains too much of 
the state, too much arbitrary organization, too 
much of sentimental exhortation, and too little 
of practical efficiency.” The socialistic problem 
already, however, presents in Germany a grave 


aspect. 
HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Two sisters conversing about a concert which had 
taken place, the younger of the two, whe had been 
present, was asked if Miss X-—, one of the «i » 
was encored. Her youthful fancy must have 
drawn in another direction, for she replied, “Oh no; 
she was in velvet.” 








A young man in Minnesota shot a girl who had given 
him the mitten, and the jury brought him in “ guilty, 
with mitigating circumstances.” 


The miners of Nevada are lying on their ores. 


A Butter Convention was held In Indianapoiis last 
summer, but it soon melted away. The local papess 
remarked that the members all ‘‘ spread th ves.” 











Onr colored friends have hard! their full rights 
quit mabe dpe toe ond tap tak ne 


No man wo doesn’t take his rations Syeetacty (when 
he can get them) can be called a rational) being. 








Gameuer’s Latrs—E pluribus unum (won of many). 





The Cincinnatians deny that the founders of their 
city were the d ts of Ham. The very idea 
es them bristle with indignation. 





If our resentatives in Congress are represeatative 
men of wy country, Heaven save us all! 


The Jersey fisherman, when he to besentimental, 
sings of the “shad sea waves.” <M 








No qne can better appreciate the fact that the world — 
is full of hollow mockeries than the man who prepares 
a lecture with the title “ How to Get Rich,” and then 
can not make enough by it to pay his hotel bills, 





“Do you sing tenor?” asked a lady of her musica! 
friend. “ Well,” replied the facetious man, “I’ve been 
known to sing ten or cleven times altogether.” 


It is singular how early in life a child gains the repu- 
tation of resembling the richest and best-looking rele. 








There is a man only twenty-five years of age who has 
already married fourteen women. He is a clergyman, 
and married them to their husbands. 





A person being asked why he had given his danghter 
in to a man w th whom he was at enmity, 
answered : ‘I did it out { pure revenge.” 


Our ancestors the monkeys couldn't have been so 
Mich bras after all., They were all educated in the 
branches. 


A negro teamster in Nashville declares that he must 
either give up driving mules or withdraw from the 
church, the two positions being incompatible. 


A asked her grocer to give her a trade dollar for 
a pty saying she was collecting coins, and at 
the same time requested him to “‘ save a silver bill for 
her as soon as they came out.” Who says ladies don’t 
read the papers ? 


Calino has the misfortune to lose his wife. He or- 
ders to be engraved anee her tombstone the single 
word “ te.” “Why,” said the stone-catter to 
him, “do you not say eternal ta?” “Can't do it,” 
said Calino; “I only rent the lot in the grave-yard for 
five years.” 


“There are people who live behind the hill,” fs an 
old German proverb, which means that there are other 
folk in the world besides yourself, although you may 
not see them. " 


When a Virginia gentleman asks another to drink, 
he blandly says, “‘ Shall we give the public debt a lift?” 
And they lift. 




















VERY LIKELY. 
Scenz: Public-house in Edinburgh, Enter two 
customers. 


Frest Customer (to la “Do you keep the 
same good old sort of Scotch whiskey that was kept 
by your father ?” 

Lanpiorp. “ The sa ne sort.” 





a Customer. * You may keep it, but you don’t 
8c ” 

































































































































































































































































SOONE LAT] 


Russian Bear To Barrrisn Lion. “I come to protect Chragies—T m 


833 
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VONE LATER, 


ect Ch'HS—I meant to say Mohammedans, Buddhists, or Brahmins.” 
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I sEND you, love, no fragrant rose, 
No lily fair, no tulip gay; 
Only a leaf plucked from the tree 
"Neath which we stood that summer day 
I kissed you first—the old oak-tree 
Midway the grassy, shady lane. 
An ivy spray for belt you wore, 
And round your throat a daisy chain, 
And in your hair some honeyed blooms 
Invited butterfly and bee; 
And from a bough a bird looked down 
When you gave back my kiss to me, 
And straight it ceased its pretty song 
he name I called you to repeat. 
Do you remember? With small head 
Held on one side it said, “‘Sweet—sweet.” 





WANTED, AT ONCE. 


“Yes, I will,” said Amy Jennings. “This time 
I will. My brother’s wife has called me ‘a little 
vixen’ long enough. Now I'll de a little vixen. 
I’m tired of this persecution—I’m tired of it.” 
Amy spoke angrily; her eyes were blazing; her 
cheeks were flushed. But at the last sentence 
she faltered; repeating it, she fell upon her knees 
beside her bed and buried her face in the pillow. 
“T'm tired of it,” she cried, with passionate sobs. 

A rap at the door aroused her. She arose, 
wiping her eyes ruefully, and asked, in a voice of 
forced calm, “ Who's there ?” 

“Me,” answered a rough but friendly voice— 
“ Jack.” 

“Have you brought me the Times?” 

“Toa.” 

“Well, then, you can’t see me just now, dear 
Jack. Put the paper through the crack.” She 
opened the door for a crevice, received the news- 
paper which a clumsy brown hand thrust in, and 
then, with a quick “ Thank you, dear—thanks, 
my dear good Jack,” reclosed the door, and turned 
the key in the lock. 

The boyish footsteps bounded down the stairs, 
and Amy, once more in solitude, flew to the win- 
dow, flung herself into the arm-chair that filled 
its embrasure, and opening the newspaper, spread 
it upon her writing-table, and began eagerly to 
search the “ Wants.” Her eyes drifted over col- 
umn after column of those marshalled appeals in 
print that stand side by side as unrecognizable as 
faces.in 2 crowd, but each one bearing its own in- 
dividual burden—Heaven knows what heavy bur- 
dens for some, homeless and friendless in the 
great city. Her eyes drifted over these, and seized 
the brief column devoted to “ Instruction.” 

“ \ ANTED, AT ONCE—A governess for a girl 

eleven years old. Must be of an amiable dis- 
position, and mistress of the modern accomplish- 
ments. Call immediately,” etc., etc. 

This advertisement, so peremptory in regard to 
time, struck the fancy of Amy Jennings. It was 
urgent and impetuous, and she was in accord with 
impetuosities and urgencies. 

“This is just the thing for me,” she thought. 
“A girl? LI like giris: boys are so ‘awfully’ af- 
fectionate and rough. ‘Eleven years old.’ That 
is quite young; I could manage that. Oh,I wish I 
were eleven years old—I wish I were back again 
to happy eleven! Ihad my darling mother then, 
and my kind father. Now they are both gone— 
gone forever. It is terrible to be an orphan, and 
terrible to think how unkind some people can be 
to orphans. I hope Heaven will keep me from 
ever being unkind to unhappy people. I think 
it is the worst sin of the soul.” 

She read the advertisement again, scanning 
the requisitions—‘“ of an amiable disposition,” 
“ mistress of the modern accomplishments”—and 
sighed deeply. Then she laughed; laughed one of 
her own merry, musical, sunshiny laughs—Amy’s 
laugh. It had caught none of the sadness yet 
from her life’s sorrow; it was one of the most 
unfeignedly merry little laughs in the world. 

She bathed her eyelids, so red with weeping, 


and prepared herself for a walk; left the house 
without a word to any one, and went directly to 
the place described in the advertisement. 

The location was remote from the brilliant 
avenue where Amy lived in her brother’s house; 


it had a strange, unfamiliar, and rather dingy air. 
The house stood opposite a small park, not fre- 
“quented throngingly or girt with streams of trav- 
el like the larger squares. It was early winter, 
and the trees were bare, but children played in 
the walks, and sparrows flitted tamely across the 
faded sward. 

Amy gazed at this wintry park while she stood 
in the doorway of the strange house waiting for 
some one to answer the bell. She waited long, 
and when the door was opened, the face that re- 


sponded to her timid “ Miss Jennings: an answer 
to the advertisement for governess,” was so stern 
and repelling, her heart shrank with a sudden 


chill.. This depressing impression was not less- 
ened when she entered. The hall and stairway 
were dark to gloominess; the up-stairs parlors, 
into one of which she was shown, were still more 
studiously shaded; and Amy spent several min- 
utes before her eyes, fresh from the noontide 
blaze, could distinguish the objects of stately fur- 
niture, the mirrors reflecting obscurity, the black 
pedestals with life-size busts of bronze, and the 
dark pictures that filled these cheerless rooms. 

A lady entered, and Amy arose, trembling. The 
lady was in travelling costume, and carried, as if 
in act of departure, a sachel and blanket-shawl. 
She motioned to Amy to be seated, and herself, 
in stiffest possible attitude, appropriated an arm- 
chair. She was tall and gaunt and severe. With 
a sharply assumptive and grating voice she en- 
tered into examination : 

“ How old are you?” 

“T shall be twenty-one in two years.” 

“Too young. Where were you educated ? What 
are your qualifications? To whom do you refer? 
What system do you use in the study of languages ? 
What method do you employ in teaching music, 
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and in drawing and water-color? Give me your 
answers as expeditiously as possible. The train 
starts at 11.45; the carriage should be here at 
this moment. I am going to Montreal for a month, 
and am unwilling to leave my niece alone. We 
have been singularly unfortunate in the applica- 
tions we have received, and I see now ata glance—” 

Every cloud has its silver lining, and the com- 
pensation of an incessant talker is the meagre 
opportunity afforded to the respondent for any 
gushing redundance of self-betrayal or after-re- 
pented confidence. If Mrs. Edgeley had been less 
absorbent of the situation, Amy would have fared 
worse, For having named her school, adding nerv- 
ously, “ And my teachers were fond of me, very 
fond of me,” and having, with what seemed to 
herself a happy inspiration of the moment, re- 
ferred for personal qualifications to her brother 
and the family physician, and alluding rapidly to 
modern languages, with a vague sprinkling of 
Pendergrast, Otto, Ollendorff, Legendre, and, with 
some sprightliness, asserted that her music teach- 
er had taken finishing lessons from Timm, and 
used both Bertini and Miiller, and her drawing. 
master studied in Paris, and finally declared with 
real warmth that she loved dancing, and could 
teach dancing, she was sure, quite well, because 
she had taught Jack, the most awkward boy in 
the world, to waltz in the parlor without overturn- 
ing the vases, or tangling himself in his partner’s 
gown, or dashing through the window-sash, as no 
teacher before could ever do, her resources of 
self-recommendation subsided. Inquiry beneath 
the surface might perhaps have proved fatal. 

But Mrs. Edgeley interposed. “And our cook 
has given us warning. ’Tis a pity, for although 
she has a fiery temper, she pleases brother. With 
difficulty I have persuaded her to remain a month. 
The waitress, too, expresses dissatisfaction; the 
seamstress, I think, is more reliable; but alto- 
gether the household is in a state particularly 
unfitted to be managed by a mere child like my 
niece Martha, who, however, is ‘head of the 
house,’ and you will call her ‘Miss Martha,’ 
please. And I need for the place an experi- 
enced person. But really, as this is the last mo- 
ment, and you may be better than no one, perhaps 
I had better engage you for one month ; provided, 
of course, that your credentials—” 

“The cab is at the door, mem, and says he’s 
late, and must hurry up; and—oh! here is Mr. 
Rainor himself.” 

And a gentleman entered in some haste, mere- 
ly saying, as he was presented to Miss Jennings, 
“T will see you in a few moments,” and hurried 
his sister to the carriage, she all the way endeav- 
oring to impress upon him how very unfavorable 
an opinion she had formed of the capacity and 
experience of the new governess, “to be engaged 
only for a month, you know ; and it was necessary 
to have some one at once.” 

Her last act, as the cab drove off, was to thrust 
her head through.the window, with an expression 
of dire solemnity, and say, with a groan, “ Broth- 
er, we’ve gone through the woods to pick up the 
crooked stick at last.” 

Mr. Rainor returning to the parlor, supposing 
that his sister had arranged all preliminaries, 
only said, “How soon can you come, Miss Jen- 
nings ?” 

“To-morrow morning, if you like,” answered 
Amy. 

“ Let it be, then, by ten o’clock, so that I may 
present my little daughter, and see you establish- 
ed before I go down town.” 


“Just what you might have expected from such 
a willful girl,” said Amy’s sister-in-law to her hus- 
band, who was petrified with astonishment when 
he learned that his pretty, sprightly sister, who 
seemed to him “all smiles,” and who, “ just out 
of school,” had been received most lovingly on 
his part into his affluent home, had engaged to 
“go as governess.” 

“Tt is a girlish freak,” he said; “I can not 
consent to it.” But Amy shocked him into ac- 
quiescence by a tempestuous outpouring of her 
story of homesickness and unhappiness; and al- 
though he was sorely puzzled to conceive how his 
wife could have been cruel to Amy, or rather how 
Amy could have imagined his wife to be cruel, 
he finally—considering that the engagement was 
only for a month, and Mr. Rainor happened to be 
known to him as one of the most estimable of 
citizens—gave his reluctant consent, saying to his 
wife, caressingly, “She will come back to us, Ma- 
tilda, at the end of the month, quite cured of her 
girlish homesickness.” 

So Amy appeared the next morning by ten 
o’clock in the breakfast-room of Mr. Rainor, and 
was presented to his little daughter. 

The child was an angular, awkward girl, with 

sharp delicate features and immense black eyes 
that seemed to be peering forth from an extreme- 
ly active intelligence with a suspicious vigilance 
that to Amy was really formidable. 
‘ ri. cole, she — have resembled her 
ather,” thought Amy, despairingly. “I like Mr. 
Rainor. But this child is Mrs: Edgeley in min- 
iature. What shall I do with her ?” 

Little Miss Martha, clinging devoutly to her fa- 
ther, received her new governess as she would 
have received the gift of some wild and unknown 
animal, whose claws or talons or teeth it were well 
to beware of. 

Mr. Rainor, glancing at his watch, found that 
he was too late to go through the rooms and look 
over school-books, as he had intended; but he 
said, kindly, as with Martha’s fond assistance he 
was putting on his overcoat to go down town, 
“You will examine the ground to-day, Miss Jen- 
nings. Mattie will assist you. There will prob- 
ably be some things that you will want. Perhaps 
you had better make out a list, and give it to me 
this evening.” 

This evening! Would it ever come? Had it 
really come at last after “the longest, longest, 
longest day” that Amy ever spent? She made 
this mental diary of the small eternity : 





“After breakfast Mr. Rainor went, and with 


him every bit of sunshine out of the gloomy house. 
And even Ais sunshine is all in his voice. His 
face is grave enough, and his hair is gray. He 
is older than my brother, I think, and must have 
been nice years ago when he was young. He is 
nice now, for he has a kind heart. 

“Then we went to the school-room—oh, what 
a dreary place !—and afterward to my bedroom, 
and to Martha’s bedroom: no better. What is 
the matter with this dull house? And then we 
went to the kitchen and ordered dinner. The 
cook stared at me as if I were a rara avis, But 
she was very respectful, and we ordered an ex- 
cellent dinner, Martha—Miss Martha, I mean— 
referring with much dignity to me. 

“Then we took a walk in the park. I never 
saw such a queer child as Martha Rainor. She 
bowed to the children—who are all neighbors, 
and some of them her own age—in the style of 
Louis Fourteenth. Really,she is too old for any 
thing. Oh, if she could only have been one of 
those pettable children—a dear little sort of alive 
wax doll with flaxen hair and blue eyes—how I 
could have fondled her and taught her delight- 
fully! But now—actually she frightens me; she 
makes me feel like Daniel in the lions’ den. A 
girl of eleven? I think she is a woman of nine- 
ty-nine in disguise. Oh dear! I am afraid I can 
not love her, and without love I am nothing. I 
must love her. Yes, and I do, for, poor little girl, 
she is motherless, 

“We went home and had luncheon—a very 
nice lunch. The cook came up stairs and stood 
in the passageway to ask again about dessert, 
but I think just to stare at me. Not in a ‘fiery’ 
way, however. Then we went to the school-room 
and looked over every thing—books, maps, and, 
oh, such dreary drawing-books! And then to the 
parlor, and tried the piano. It is as old as Me- 
thuselah, and cracked execrably. Then Martha 
said she had a headache, and would go to her own 
room and lie down. ‘I suffer with nervous head- 
aches,’ said she. ‘I suppose the day has been 
rather exciting to me.’ Ninety-nine disguised as 
eleven ! 

“Then I made out my list for Mr. Rainor. 

“A happy thought struck me. ‘I will go home 
and see about some packing, as my luggage is to 
be sent over to-night; so I can to 
miss the dinner, which is an ordeal I must have 
another day to summon courage for, I will leave 
word that I shall dine at home. First, I will 
take a cup of tea to Martha in one of those pret- 
ty harlequin cups that I saw in the back parlor. 

wonder how any thing so colorful came there !’ 
So I did; and, strange to say, the antique child 
thanked me like a dmother, She sat up in 
her bed admiring the cup, which was a birthday 
present from her father (I like Mr. Rainor), and, 
sipping a few drops from the spoon—she did not 
drink mu id, ‘How thoughtful of you, Miss 
Jennings! I believe tea is good for headaches. 
You must have some too, for you may be tired.’ 
And she seemed quite sorry that I was to be away 
at dinner. 

“Then I went home and packed my things, 
and had a real ¢ime with Matilda. Oh, how can 
Dick think she is an angel? Well, perhaps some 
day some man will think J’m an angel. I sup- 
pose that is what men are made for. » hope 
that I shall be a little nearer the estimate than 
Matilda. I should despise to be worshipped if I 
had to be deceitful.” 


Nine o’clock at evening. Mr. Rainor seated at 
his reading table in the library, book in hand. 
Enter Amy timidly, but with a secret bravery, 
result of her flying visit back to misery. 

“Miss Martha retired, because her head 
still troubles her. I had her feet bathed in hot 
water.” 

“ Poor child, she inherits that,” said her father, 
He sary toy aeepeti hot water, although that 
element conspicuous in the rule of the 
late Mrs, Rainor. 

“And I have made out the list,” said Amy. 
Mr. Rainor took it, and after drawing an arm- 
chair near the fire an cies 0 Seared Ser 

i resumed place at the table 

He started slight- 
ly as he began to read the list, and his 
sion, as he proceeded, varied from astonishment 
to amusement: he looked over his glasses in- 


follows: “Two canary-birds; six house plants; 

order at florist’s for fresh flowers twice a week ; 

six children to dance; a wood fire in the school- 

room; a battledoor and shuttlecock; a new 
iano.” 

“The battledoor and shuttlecock,” said Amy, 
“are for the French verbs. I throw a verb, you 
know, at Miss Martha, and she catches it and 
throws it back to me. In this way we go through 
the tenses, and they become impressed on the 
ar without the tedium of leaning over the 

“Well,” said Mr. Rainor, pleasantly, “I don’t 
know thet I should object to such a French enor. 
cise, Mattie has had some trouble with her verbs. 
But how about the children for the dance? is it 
necessary that we should have six children, Miss 


Jennings ?” 


Mr. Rainor did not perceive the precise appli- 
cation of this illustration ; but Miss Jennings evi- 
dently did; so that point was settled, and they 
returned to the list. “And the flowers,” she 
said, “ are to be copied in water-color, and to ex- 
hilarate us at our tasks,” 

“ And the piano?” 


“Tt has all false notes ; a false note makes trou. 
ble in a house. I think that a false note, even 
one, puts every thing that it reaches out of tune, 
Mr. Rainor, I am sure you sing.” 

“Sing? Oh no. I haven’t sung for years.” 
He paused, and a strange bright light came 
into his kind eyes. He added, hesitatingly, “I 
believe there is a pile of my old music packed 
away somewhere in the house.” 

“T knew it,” said Amy, “and it would be very 
7 for Miss Martha if you could sing with her, 

can play accompaniments, and we could have 
music, evenings.” 

“T feel inclined,” said Mr. Rainor, after study- 
ing the list more carefully, and with a more seri- 
ous air than at first, “to accede to these requests, 
And books ?” 

“Books?” repeated Amy, rather dismayed. 
“Really I forgot; in fact, we haven’t gone so far 
yet as the books. Mr. Rainor,” she said, rising 
to bid him good-night, and faltering from her 
dignity with a genuine tremor of diffidence that 
was not ungraceful, that was, indeed, for some 
reason, irresistibly charming, “I think—perhaps 
it will be best—perhaps, if you allow me, I will 
lean upon you a little about the books.” 


“Well, I declare,” said the cook, a fortnight 
after Amy’s arrival, “if this ain’t the surprisin’. 
est governess! La sakes, don’t she make a good 
missus, though! Always a-smilin’ and serene. 
And she knows what she wants, and what’s what. 
And Miss Martha chimes in—my! how she does 
chime in!—as no un could have bethought. If 
missus don’t come back, I'll stay right on, and 
no questions asked, so I will.” 

“Yes, Miss Jennings is surprisin’,” said the 
seamstress. “And to hear Miss Martha layin’ 
down the law to her is as good as a play. ‘Now 
I ought to do this, Miss Jennings,’ and ‘Now it 
is time for me to do that,’ and ‘ You must be strict 
with me ‘about this, Miss Jennings.’ And the 
new governess, though she’s fresh as a rose-bud, 
and much more of a baby in looks than Miss 
Martha is, has her own way through all. I can 
see that. But it’s a nice way and a bright way, 
so it is. It’s as good as going to the theatre to 
hear her talk. And when she goes laughin’ and 
singin’ through the house, my machine spins, so 
it do.” 

“She’s a sensible creetur, and a born lady, 
and I could live with her to the ind of my days,” 
said the stern, dissatisfied waitress. ‘And Mr. 
Rainor’s a born gentleman, which Mrs. Edgeley 
isn’t no such thing; and just to look at her is 
enough to drive all the mice out of the house, if 
there was any mice in the house, which there 
ain’t.” 

“What has come to me?” thought Mr. Rainor. 
“ Age must be tempering me, I feel so light-heart- 
ed, so well, of late. And Mattie, my precious lit- 
tle Mattie—I begin to think she will make a glad, 
strong girl yet. I wonder if there és any thi 
in Miss Jennings’s idea of sun and fragrance, 
music and color and stirring life? Amy .Jen- 
nings! What a strange woman she is!—a child 
almost, and yet a woman quite. She is a sur- 
prise to me—every day a surprise.” 

Surprise! That was the word which Amy 
seemed to have written upon the whole house. 
But the greatest surprise of all befell Mrs. Edge- 
ley on her return home. She came a day before 
she had written she would come, for some rea- 
son of her own. Perhaps she expected to be 
surprised ; if so, her expectation was realized. 

The cab rolled up to the door at nine o’clock 
of a clear moon-lit winter night ; and Mrs. Edge- 
ley, sachel and blanket-shawl, exactly as she 
left, had come back. But at the very door-step 
of the cab she stood motionless, as if transfixed 
by a shock. 

The house was lighted from attic to basement. 
The white blinds were drawn, but lamp-light 
streamed through them into the street, and shad- 
ows moved across them in swift chase. Sound 
of music, a waltz played by piano, violin, and 
harp, escaped as distinctly as the light. Mrs. 
Edgeley hardly had strength of mind left to pay 
the cabman and ring the door-bell. The door 
opened in a flash. The stern dissatisfied waitress 
admitted her with a—yes, actually with a grin. 
Girls in light evening dresses and white-neck- 
tied boys were promenading in the hall, and the 
parlors were filled with the whirl of the dance. 

Mrs. Edgeley, dumb with indignation, attempt- 
ed to ascend the stairs, but midway she was al- 
most upset by two children in a high state of 
excitement coming down abreast. “Who are 

?” gasped the matron, coming to a dead stop. 

“We are Miss Rainor’s orphans,” said they, or 
said one for both, who were exactly alike in 
brown stuff gowns and blue capes. 

“ Miss Rainor’s what?” 

“We go to the L—— School, and Miss Rainor 
has no mother; so she takes care of us, for our 
mother is dead too. Miss Rainor- makes our 
frocks for us, and our capes; and we have been 
to hear the music, and now we are going home; 
and we are to have oranges to take with us, and 
plum-cake.” 

“Mercy!” cried the lady, pushing past them 
with hasty steps, but pausing again on the land- 
ing with another dead stop. Not because the 
rooms on this floor too, with the exception of 
her own “ wing room,” were a blaze of light and 
half full of guests, but because the dance music 
had stopped and some ot hope a love 

, & serenade—one of “the o songs. 
 heate voice! It carried a. Bageley oo 
ten years—yes, fifteen years—back to the gray 
sonage by the stone mill, where, night after night, 
that summer agone, some one came courting, nO 
one knew which, till the one sister was taken 
and the other left. Mr. Rainor was . 
Heaven only knew how, out of that grave of fif- 
teen years, he had got back his voice. 


It is a year from the day when Amy Jennings 





went out as governess from her brother’s house, 
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and now she is back, only for a month, for at the 
end of that time she is to be a bride, and her 
room is strewn with bridal stuffs, and the wed- 
ding gown is this moment being trimmed with its 
pearly border of lace. : 

“We had hoped to keep you longer,” said the 
affectionate Dick ; and “It’s too bad in you to go 
off just as you’ve come back,” said the affection- 
ate Jack. But Matilda remarked, “How ridicu- 
lous it is for a girl like you, Amy, to marry an 
old man like that!” 3 

“ He is not an old man,” said Amy, indignant- 
ly, “and if he were, I'd make him young again. 
I love him so much—love and respect and bless 
his kind heart so deeply and so much! There is 
no old age to a forever kind heart.” 

“And then that girl! Very much fitted you 
are to be a mother to a big girl like that !” 

“She'll be a mother to me,” said Amy, laugh- 
ing her merriest little laugh. “I assure you Mat- 
tie is equal to that.” 

“And to be married so soon, too; only en- 
gaged for a month— Mr. Rainor,” Matilda 
changed from the sarcastic to the angelic in a 
trice, for Mr. Rainor had entered as she spoke— 
“Mr. Rainor, why don’t you marry a mature wom- 
an instead of this giddy girl ? or why do you not 
at least wait a year or two before you commit the 
rash act?” 

“ Because,” said Mr. Rainor, not accepting as 
badinage what he knew Matilda at heart did not 
consider a jest—‘ because Amy, just as she is”— 
his arm was around her, and with hands clasped 
upon his shoulders she was looking up joyously 
and lovingly to his face—“ Amy satisfies my 
mind and my heart; because she has brought 
sunlight to my life; because in my house, and 
by every one in it, she is wanted—wanied at 
once !” 





THE CHURCH OF ST. JEREMIAH. 


Asovur an hour’s ride westward from Jerusa- 
lem there is a small village that was famous twen- 
ty-five years ago as the stronghold of the Arab 
sheik Asovu Gosn (the Father of Tricks), who 
hated the Turks as foreign despots. This vil- 
lage was built up around an ancient church and 
convent of Roman Catholic Minorites some time 
in the twelfth century. The convent has been 
destroyed, but the church, which was one of the 
most solidly built in the country, remains, though 
in ruins, as may be seen in our sketch on 
336. The roof over the centre aisle has fallen, 
as is shown in the sketch, while the side aisles 
are still covered, and serve as a store-house or 
stable, as its owners may choose. There were 
three naves, the centre higher, terminating in 
three apses with windows. The interior (ogive 
in the roof) was frescoed in the Greek style of 
the Middle Ages, and presented in bright colors 
all around the side walls the usual array of nine- 
foot-high bishops with the pallium and full robes, 
stiff as if with embroidery, and the five-feet priests 
in their vestments, engaged in the offices of the 
Church, attended by acolytes, three feet high, bear- 
ing candles taller than themselves, and the com- 
mon people, about two feet high, in various atti- 
tudes, as receiving the wafer of communion, the 
water of baptism, or in postures of adoration, 
prayer, or other action appropriate to the occa- 
sion of a high day at the chapel. The ornamen- 
tation of the architecture is in the style called 
Byzantine, and is in many parts entire and satis- 
factory in design and execution. The main door 
is on the north side, in good proportion and quite 
well preserved, the leaves only having disappear- 
ed. The windows, as shown in the sketch, are 
small and placed high in the side walls, leaving 
a clear space for the frescoes just mentioned. 
The west window is large, but its ornaments are 
gone. The general design of this church was 
copied in that of the Holy Chapel at Paris. In 
the year 1490 the Franciscan friars living in the 
convent were murdered by the Arabs. They were 
an inoffensive community, keeping open house 
to all, and the Arabs never made a ter mis- 
take than when they broke up the traveller’s 
home. 

The place was selected by the inventors of ec- 
clesiastical traditions for the site of the ancient 
Anathoth, and, as such, the birth-place of the 
prophet Jeremian. The church was therefore 
dedicated to the memory of St. Jerem1an, who 
was adopted into the Christian calendar from 
the Hebrew annals, which some scholars are dis- 
posed to believe were as little worthy of entire 
acceptance as the traditions just alluded to. This 
village has been the last resting-place of the pi- 
ous pilgrim on the way to J for a thou- 
sand years, for it was so used long before the 
church was built. Early in the morning the pil- 
grim or traveller is aroused from sleep and sent 
on his way, so as to arrive in view of the Holy 
ae ~aiipdisentoligie tric ine, 
are twenty or ilgrims in Palesti 
and their numbers being too great even for the 
large religious houses to shelter all at once, the 
slopes of the hills about, and especially the side 
hill on which the church stands, are thickly tent- 
ed. At other seasons there may be seen, per- 
haps, only a small party of travellers, whose 
tents, as shown in our illustration, are usually 
pitched on the slope near the church among the 
olive-trees. 

The Convent and Church of St. Jeremiah is one 
of the favored “ localities” of Palestine to which 


the kind lence of the Romish Church has 
attached a “partial indulgence” as a reward to 
the visiting Considering that the friars 
have been mi the convent sacked, and the 


orchards and vineyards destroyed, so that the in- 
dulgence, so far as the place is concerned, is very 
partial, the true meaning of the Church dignitaries 
probably is that the pilgrim is to be allowed, as a 
reward for his of visitation to the sacred 
locality, to seek his indulgence at a future time and 
i more congenial climes, where they do not kill 
friars nor destroy vineyards to any great extent. 





JOHN LOCKE AND DEBASED 
MONEY. 


Joun Locke discussed in the close of the sev- 
enteenth century the principles of finance, and 
pointed out the evils of a debased currency. His 
inquisitive mind was always turned to the useful. 
He examined for his own age and for all others 
the questions of government, education, political 
economy, science. The son of a lawyer of some 
eminence, he studied at Oxford; his father and 
brother both died early of consumption. Locke’s 
own constitution was always feeble, and torn by 
racking coughs or wasting fevers, he turned al- 
most instinctively to the study of medicine, in 
search, perhaps, of some elixir that might prolong 
or soften life. But fate had provided for him a 
remarkable friendship, and when he had met the 
brilliant, aspiring, inquisitive statesman, ANTHONY 
Asuiey Coorer—Drypen’s “ Achitophel”—their 
common impulses bound them — in a last- 
ing and memorable union. The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, as he was afterward known, was the leader 
of the House of Commons ; the apparent favorite 
of the king; a fine orator; daring, active ; the chief 
politician of his age; wealthy, of ancient descent ; 
but his feeble frame was pierced by an incurable 
disease, and in all the splendor of his political 
triumphs Saarrespury seemed only to hover over 
the grave. The merciless satirists of the age 
scoffed at his infirmities. Even Drypen pursued 
“ Achitophel” with cruel malevolence. He sang, 
when SsaFrespury was on trial for his life : 


The physician has thrown a softer re- 
nown over memory of SHarressury, and re- 
futes the satirist. Their famous friendship has 
aided in later ages, and 
Locks and Ssarrsssury led way to reform. 
one of the family at Exeter 
_Suarrespury was made Lord 


il 


the Characteristics, that in his early youth he was 
submitted to the care of the great author and 
philosopher. But soon, in the rapid change of 
parties, Saarressury fell from his high offices, 
was tried for his life, was pierced by the bitter 
shafts of Dryrpen’s satire, boldly resisted for a 
moment the tyranny of the king, and then fled to 
Holland to die in miserable exile. Locxg hid for 
a time at Oxford, watched by his jealous foes, 
and at last he too escaped to hospitable Holland, 
to learn the value of freedom, and study that re- 
markable system of finance which had always 
made the Netherlands a model of unblemished 
credit. The Dutch grew rich by the follies of 
their neighbors. They coined the best money 
when England and France were covered with a 
debased currency ; they stole away the commerce 
of London by their integrity and prudence, until 
the English merchants clamored for war, and 
hoped to destroy by force their commercial rivals. 
The credit of Holland was high, its silver was 
pure, its debts were always paid, its markets 
were filled with money, when London was over- 
whelmed with a clipped coinage, when the credit 
of the English government was lost, when trade 
decayed, even agriculture, and the profits of Eng- 
lish industry served only to enrich the foreigner. 
Locke’s inquisitive intellect discovered in Holland 
the cause of this disparity. Holland flourished 
because it practiced honesty ; England perished 
because it had lost its honor. Holland drew in 
the wealth of the world because it always kept 
its word; England sent abroad the coin that 
should have made its people prosperous, and was 
plunged in bankruptcy and a reign of inferior 
money. Commerciai honor was the foundation 
of national wealth, and honest money the source 
of popular ease. 

When the fair fleet of Wit1am of Orange set 
sail with favorable winds to find shelter in the 
harbor of Torbay, when the soft hills that en- 
circle that tranquil scene looked down u the 
Dutch armada, a revolution began in lish 
commercial affairs as sudden, as remarkable, as 
in the political, The debased coi was to 
disappear, Honesty was to become the leading 
trait of the English government; its credit was 
to be forever undoubted; its bank, its stocks, 
were to stand unshaken. The false coinage of the 
Srvarts, with their shameless dishonesty, was to 
pass away, and England and America to feel a 
new impulse. In the van of the Dutch fleet came 
back a sickly, consumptive scholar, still known 
only to his familiar friends, almost obscure, for- 
gotten, but whose busy mind now to pour 
out in print its endless speculations. It is only 
as a financier that we have to do with Joun Locks. 
On his return the question of the currency arose ; 
the clipped coinage had driven away the good; 
the nation was poor, embarrassed, discontented ; 
and every one saw that no business could be 
transacted with profit, no wealth accumulated, 
while the debased coinage embarrassed every 
branch of trade. But two parties at once arose, 
divided upon this subject by an irreconcilable 
difference. W1.t1aM Lownpss, a person of finan- 
cial ability, was the champion of inflation. His 
plan was to plunge the nation in still ter 

ifficulties by raising the nominal price of every 
coin. He shared the opinion of those who think 
that a government can make an ounce of silver 
worth an ounce and a half; that by merely 
stamping a coin with its mark it can place upon 
it what value it pleases; that it could delude or 
compel the foreigner into taking its false money 
for good, and enrich its own subjects by i 
the nation with a debased currency. There wil 
no doubt, always be persons who are of LownpEs’s 
opinion. We hear every where those who think 
—believe—that the government mark and a le- 





gl tender clause create the value of a coinage. 
e Emperor of China thought so, stamped his 
mulberry bark, and made it legal tender. When 
he died it vanished into air. The advocates of 
unlimited and inconvertible paper money think 
so. The nation owes nearly all its financial dis- 
tress to the long reign of a depreciated paper. 
The recent Silver Bill is founded upon the same 
error. Its only effect has been to embarrass 
business and destroy or weaken the credit of the 
nation. 

Locke could see all the evils of a false coi 
He began to enumerate them at once. Of 
“mystery” of money he said: “To me there ap- 
pears to be none in it, ’Tis but stripping it of 
the cant which all men that talk of it involve it 
in, and there is nothing easier. Lay by the arbi- 
trary names of pence and shillings, and consider 
and speak of —- and ounces of silver, and ’tis 
as easy as telling twenty.” Value, he said, de- 
pended upon the consent of commercial nations. 
Pure silver or gold was of equal value for equal 
weights in London or Peru. No government could 
increase or diminish the commercial price of a 
pound of silver. But there was one thing they 
could do: they could debase their currency; by 
that means they might injure their own subjects 
and destroy the p of their country. He 
paints the evils of a currency in 
that describes with si exactness the effect 
of the long rule of depreciated paper money upon 
the agriculture and trade of the Southern and 
Western States. “Nature,” he says, “has be- 
stowed mines on several parts of the world, but 
their riches are only for the industrious and the 
frugal.” A clipped currency makes a nation 
poor, England one-third the value of every 
commodity it sells to foreigners so long as it uses 
bad money. “And this robbing of England of 
near one-third of the value of the commodities 
we send out will continue while the people had 
rather receive guineas at thirty shillings than sil- 
ver coin (no other being to be had) that is not 
worth half what they take it for.” Silver was 
the common currency in Locxe’s time—gold had 
not yet become the standard of value—and de- 
preciated or clipped silver had nearly proved the 
ruin of the country. “I do not see,” he says, 
“how in a little while we shall have any money 
or goods at all left in England,” if the depreciated 
coin is suffered to circulate. 

It is in this way that the Southern and West- 
ern States have been drained of their money and 
their goods by the long prevalence of a depre- 
ciated paper currency, and foreign nations have 
— rich by our folly and our misfortunes. 

ey have left the farmer no money, no goods, a 
great many debts, a doubtful future. The indus- 
trial class suffers because it has consented to take 
bad money; the richest regions of Kansas and 
Minnesota, Georgia or Texas, have been impover- 
ished by a trade that was never in their favor. 
Agriculture has long been an unsatisfactory busi- 
ness, because its narrow of profits has been 
swept away by the various evils of an inflated 
currency. Our silver and gold have gone to oth- 
er countries, our commerce is nearly lost. Foreign 
merchants hold most of.our trade. With a good 
currency the West and the South might have en- 
grossed the wealth of Liverpool and London ; with 
bad, they must lose steadily their “money and 
their goods,” until not all the bounty of nature, 
nor the richest harvests, nor the most prolific 
mines will save them from the results of a false 
financial policy. Happily it seems their people are 
pe omy be feel their . It is not unlikely 
that the West and South will yet be the strongest 
advocates for an honest currency, and demand 
payment from England and the world in good 
money for all their varied products, and this will 
in future be the only American, the republican 
system of finance.* . Eveens Lawrence. 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue death of Father Szccut, the eminent as- 
tronomer, and director of the observatory in the 
Collegio 0, took place on the h of 
February, his scientific activity having been un- 
interrupted up to almost the day of his death, 
at the age of fifty-nine. 
e ee —~ in —~ 

eorgetown, D.C., ai 
December, 1848, in com 
who were driven from Rome by the revolution. 
He was placed in charge of the dep»~tment of 

hysics at the Georgetown College, and while 

ere prepared a memoir entitled Researches in 
Electrical Rheometry, published in 1852 by the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

On his return to Rome he took charge of the 
chair of physics in the Collegio Romano, where 
he has ca on uninterruptedly a career of 
great usefulness for thirty years. While his 
contemporaries had not ascribed to him any 
“ amount of originality as an investigator, 

is industry has been marvellous in connection 


life was a resident of 
g there on the 22d of 
y with several priests 


with all subjects relating to astronomy, magnet- 
ism, and meteorology, SA he did much toward 


resenting and sol many important prob- 
er He was es 'y interested in the Sppli- 
cations of the spec both in connection 
with the recent ecli the general consti- 
tution of thesun. He was the founder of the so- 
ciety of Italian 


a pe ge a a | organization 
which publishes a series of valuable memoirs. 


It may astonish some American utilitarians to 
learn that measures are on foot in France for 
———- of the bowlders or rocks scat- 
tered over the surface of the country, instead of 

tting them out of the way as fast as possible 

y blasting or burying. Their interest consists 





in the fact of their representing a long-past 
logeal period, when they ware pened 
a great distance by or moving ice. The 
ment of Switzerland has for many years 
aay ey ge has 
So far as we know, the only formal action in 
1 Works, Vol. V., 196. P 





regard to preserving the bowlders in the United 
States is that taken by the Essex Institute, at 
Salem, which has purchased several prominent 
objects of this character from the owner, with 
the stringent stipulation that they are to be pre- 
served from any injury. 





Judge Kewuey has introduced into the House 
of Representatives a bill to provide for the ad- 
mission, free of duty, of all works of art, collec- 
tions in illustration of the progress of the fine 
arts, sciences, dr manufactures, photographs, 
works in metal, wood, terra cotta, Parian pot- 
tery, porcelain, glass, ivory, and artistic copies 
of antiques in metal or other material imported 
in goed faith for exhibition at a fixed place by 
any society or institution established for the 
encouragement of the arts or sciences, and not 
intended for sale. 

A clause of the bill makes it applicable to any 
importations heretofore made for display at the 
Centennial Exhibition of 1876, as well as to all 
that may be introduced hereafter. 





The director of the United States Naval Ob- 
servatory has issued a pamphlet of instruction for 
observing the transit of Mercury on the 5th and 
6th of May, 1878, as prepared by Professor New- 
COMB, superintendent of the Nautical Almanac. 

Observation of this phenomenon is of special 
importance as affording data for deciding the 

uestion whether the assertion of LEVERRIER, 

at the motion of the perihelion of Mercury is 
much greater than that due to the action of the 
known planets, is correct. The concurrent ac- 
tion of a great number of observers is, there- 
fore, desired, as the necessary equipment is quite 
small. This consists of a telescope of not less 
than three inches aperture, with a magnifying 
power of not less than ninety diameters; a chro- 
nometer or a good clock haVing a seconds pend- 
ulum; and a transit instrument or sextant for 
determining the error of the time-piece. 

If a sextant is used, the time should be deter- 
mined by altitudes on both sides of the meridian. 
In places connected with Washington by tele- 
graph it is thought that arrangements may be 
made with the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany for the communication of the noon signal 

rom the United States Observatory, and per- 

haps time signals may be given at other hours, 

by which observers may at once compare their 
me-pieces with Washington time. 

It is desirable that the time should be deter- 
mined within a second or two, the attempt to 
estimate fractions of a second in observing trans- 
its of Mercury being useless. The earliest mo- 
ment at which it is probable the first contact 
will occur on the morning of May 6 will be about 
four minutes past ten, Washington mean time. 
The egress of the planet will in twenty-six 
minutes before six in the afternoon of May 6. 

Copies of this circular can be obtained by ap- 

lication to Admiral Joun Ropeers, United 

tates Naval Observatory, Washington. 





The fourteenth number of the work on indig- 
enous and exotic lepidoptera, by Mr. Hermann 
SrrecKER, of Reading, Pennsylvania, has ap- 

red, after a long interval since its predecessor. 

t contains, as usual, one quarto piate, thickly 

crowded with figures and descriptions of various 

species, new and old. Among the former is a 

Enartaiton imperator from Arizona, and Sphynx 
elsa from the same region. 

The monotony of scientific description is, as 
usual with Mr. Strecker, diversified and enliv- 
oni by personal allusions to brother entomol- 
ogists. 





The return of the —— | to the coast of Swe- 
den, after a long interval, is a fact of very great 
biological and political importance. One hun- 
dred years ago no Swedish industry was so prom- 
inent as that connected with the fisheries, over 
a million barrels of fish being preserved, invoiv- 
ing the employment of a large portion of the 

pulation in their capture and preparation. 

normous establishments, scattered along the 
coast, in which a great amount of capital had 
been invested, have long been abandoned, and 
are in ruins. Should the promise of the year 
1877 be continued, it is likely that these will all 
be restored 


This change of location, it would seem, has 
taken place at the expense of the coast of Nor- 
way, which, for the first time in many years, has 
been unvisited by the herring. 

A special commission has been appointed, 
consisting of Professors Sars and Smrrt, to in- 
vestigate the whole subject. 

It may not be amiss to remark that for sev- 
eral years past quite profitable industry bas been 
prosecuted from Gloucester in shipping Ameri- 
can herring to Gottenburg, in Sweden; but the 
re-appearance of this fish on the coast has put 
an end to the business. 





Quite recently an animated discussion has 
arisen in Germany in regard to the true history 
of the eel. In the Zeitung for 
February 19, Dr. SHoon, of Zurich, commauni- 
cates the following conclusions, as summing up 
the points which may be considered as essen- 
tially perc ee my the ~ is a _ 
water fish, which passes greater part of its 
life in fresh-water, but spawns in the sea. Sec- 
ond, it is extremely improbable that the eel 
brings forth living young. Third, the river eel 
of the head waters or upper portion of the riv- 
ers is almost always a female, with undeveloped 
ovaries. Fourth, at the age of four years the eel 

down to the sea to spawn, and never returns 

the fresh-water. Fifth, by the deposit of the 
eggs the life of the female is greatly endangered, 
sometimes eels being found by thousands near 
the mouths of rivers, with the ovaries entirely 
empty. Sixth, the descent of the eel to the sea 
does not ap to take place at any definite pe- 
riod ; it probably, however, relates to the spawn- 
ing season. Seventh, the male eel is always 
much smaller than the female, none of the for- 
mer being known over fifty centimeters in 
length. Eighth, the males never ascend high 
up toward the head waters of the rivers, but 
keep either continually in the sea, or in the 
brackish water or the lower reaches of the 
stream. Thus a male ee! has never been found 
in the Rhine from Basle upward. Ninth, noth- 
ing is known definitely about the es sea- 
son. Tenth, according to all that is known, it 
is probable that the eels spawn in the deep sea, 
perhaps not very far from the mouths of the 

vers. 
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THE ADAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASSACHUSETTS. 


ST ATIINCIOATD XE tra he was good for; and there were very few in- 
PROFESSOR W. R. DIMMOCK. deed at were not good for something. The 
Every one who has read that charming book, | healthy enjoyment of their boyhood which his 
Tom Brown's School- Days, will remember the | scholars got at Quincy was, therefore, in curious 
portrait of Dr. ArNoup, the Master of Rugby—a | contrast with the dreary recollections of the sim- 
man born to teach boys, who happily lived to | ilar period in their own lives which remain with 
fulfill his iofty mission through many years, and | those who were educated in the city schools of 
to be followed to the grave by the affectionate | thirty years ago. But it was in the school-room 
regrets of thousands who had known the benefi- | that Dr. Dimock was strongest. He taught in- 
cent influence of his teaching. A man of similar | dividually, not mechanically. Thoroughly imbued 
character and aims has been lost to the cause of | with a love of the classics, he sat in his master’s 
education in America by the recent death of Pro- | chair imparting a knowledge of something which SS 
fessor Dimmock, master of the Adams Academy, | he loved to boys whom he loved. Never for a SN 
at Quincy, Massachusetts. Devoted heart and soul | moment was his school out of mind. It was his 
to his werk, modest and unobtrusive, he was not | monument, his life’s work. It is not often that 
widely known outside of his profession, and yet | a teacher of this sort is found, and no one can 
few men have accomplished more in the interest of | well measure the extent of the loss involved in 
higher education in this country. He was a born | his death. A generation of boys which would 
teacher, and by education as well as character | have passed under his great influence are de- ‘ 
well equipped for his calling. One who knew him | prived of it.” PROFESSOR W. R. DIMMOCK.—[Puorocraruep py Meroaur & Wevtvon.) 
intimately writes of him in a recent number of Professor Diwmock was only forty-three years 
the Nation; “ Dr. Drumock’s peculiar force as a | old at the time of his death. He was a native of 
teacher was due in the first place to the genuine | Boston, and graduated from Williams College in | he retained for six years. On the opening of the | outset he purposely took the entire work upon 
sympathy he had with boys. There was nothing | 1855. He then took an usher’s position in one of | Adams Academy in Quincy, in 1872, he accepted | himself, that he might be unimpeded in estab- 
of the old-fashioned school-master about him. It | the Boston grammar schools, preparatory to study- | the position of master. The school opened with | lishing school traditions. He impressed his own 
ing the profession of law, for which he was singu- | twenty-six pupils, drawn to it mainly by the rep- | personality upon the school, and formed its char 
joyment with which he watched them at their | larly well qualified. On his return to Boston from | utation which he had already established ; in five | acter upon his own ideal of excellence. 
sports—on the foot-ball ground, the beach, and | a short visit abroad he was admitted to the bar, | years the number had increased to one hundred Professor Diwmock was a great man in his pro- 
but soon afterward accepted an invitation to the | and fifty—a rapidity of growth perhaps unexam- | fession, and, had his life been spared, he would 
professorship of Greek in Williams College, which | pled in American schools of this class, At the | have left a name as widely known and beloved 














was curious to see the deep interest and keen en- 





the skating pond. He knew every lad in his 
school individually, and could tell exactly what 














THE CHURCH OF ST. JEREMIAH, AT ENAB, PALESTINE.—Drawy sy A. L. Rawson.—[Sez Pace 335.] 
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as that of the late Master of Rugby, to whom, as 
a have already said, he bore a striking resem- 
ie in character, acquirements, and aims. In 
us death not only the school over which he pre- 
: ded, but the general cause of education, has sus- 
dined a loss which it will be difficult to repair. 





LOCOMOTION IN BOMBAY. 


; Tuere is probably no city in the East where 
‘ie streets by day and by night present so many 
; rious and ue sights and scenes as may 
“ neountered by the European traveller in 
jonbay. On the occasion of a festival the thor. 
ughfares of this Indian town seem like a pano- 
rama in which the artist has introduced figures 








of every race and nation, and at the same time 
allowed himself to revel in most unnatural and 
marvellous combinations of color. The inhabit- 
ants, who are of the most heterogeneous kind 
that ever peopled a city—Mohammedans, Parsees, 
Hindoos, Mahrattas, Chinese, English sailors 
from the harbor, negroes, Lascars, and nonde- 
scripts from all quarters—appear in holiday cos- 
tumes, the details of which are as various as the 
persons that wear them. Robes of vermilion, 
scarlet, blue, and gold, richly embroidered jackets, 
and flowing white blouses intermingle and blend 
with the olive-colored naked backs of those who 
own neither ornament nor dress worth mentioning, 
but who come out by the thousands as a sort of 
offset to the magnificence of others. Throughout 
the crowd persons of certain races and religious 
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LOCOMOTION IN BOMBAY. 


faith can be traced by the peculiarity of their 
head-dresses. There is the Parsee hat, the Euro- 
pean helmet, the Turkish fez and snow-white tur- 
ban, the turban of green worn by the most favor- 
ed of MonammMen’s own, and those of red and 
pink, popular among the Mahrattas of the hills. 
As for the Mohammedan, who adds greatly 
to the masses of color exhibited in Bombay, he 
knows that in conforming to the fashion of per- 
sonal adornment he is at the same time performing 
an act of devotion. It is combining pleasure with 
business, and pleasing the mind—a two-handed 
comfort which not only renders the body a thing 
of beauty, but morally constitutes it a joy forever. 
For this reason the Mohammedans generally daub 
their foreheads all over, thus adding to their beau- 








ty and their piety at one stroke. If the feast to 












be celebrated only happen to coincide with the 
date of one of their own, the Mohammedan ex- 
ceeds the Parsee in gorgeousness. Firmly believ- 
ing Dr. Warrs’s aphorism, that “ religion never was 
designed to make our pleasures less,” he. brings 
out an extra supply of betel-nut, puts on his 
choicest turban and robe, and, brilliant in hue but 
grave in demeanor, joins the throng. In this way 
the crowd in the streets is recruited. When dark- 
ness comes on and the lamps are lighted, the col- 
ored fires burn in the courts of the temples, and 
the glow is reflected from the burnished metal- 
work for which the outsides of the houses in Bom. 
bay are famous, the sight is magnificent in the 
extreme. Again, effect is given to the marvel- 
lous panorama by the silence that prevails. Oc- 
casionally a sandal may grate on the hard road, 
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but for the most part the promenaders are inno- 
cent of foot-covering of any kind, and move along 
as noiselessly and stealthily as though absolute 
quiet were the object of their lives. Ever chan- 
ging in appearance, the tide of human life rolls 
on without the buzz of a Western crowd, and with 
scarcely the sound of a single footfall. 

Another peculiar feature of the Bombay streets 
is the various and multiform vehicles used for the 
purpose of conveying both natives and visitors 
from one point to another. No description could 
do justice to these marvels in coach manufacture, 
unless accompanied by sketches such as are given 
on the preceding page. First, however, we have 
an ordinary open carriage or barouche, familiar 
enough to us, but in India a Western importa- 
tion, and usually the property of some wealthy 
merchant with a taste for European luxuries. 
In Bombay the Parsees, or Persians, descend- 
ants of fire-worshippers, driven from their homes 
by Mohammedan bigotry, rank next to the Eng- 
lish residents in respectability and influence. 
They are frequently merchants, and among them 
are occasionally men like the late Sir JaMSETJEE 
JexseEBHoy, who is described as “not only pos- 
sessing fabulous wealth, but a faultless model of 
a merchant prince in enterprise and integrity, in 
munificence and patriotism.” The Lows1 family 
also may be quoted as examples of this class. 
Ever since the introduction of the ship-building 
enterprise into Bombay, in 1735, the Lowuis, as- 
sisted chiefly by operatives of their own race, 
have been at the very head of this, the most im- 
portant interest of the city. Not only vessels for 
the Indian navy, but also imperial men-of-war, 
both frigates and line-of-battle ships, have been 
almost exclusively the work of Parsees. Natu- 
rally such men as these are not slow in adopting 
Western customs when the latter are of a nature 
to contribute to their comfort and enjoyment. 
The “country cert,” opposite the luxurious es- 
tablishment of our supposed Parsee, serves to 
illustrate, by way of contrast, the cumbrous and 
ill-devised vehicles still in use among the rural 
population. The “ shigram” answers to the Eng- 
lish cab, and is chiefly patronized by shop-keepers, 
and those whose means do not warrant the lux- 
ury of a private conveyance. The street car, 
again, is a familiar friend, and naturally owes its 
introduction into Bombay to an American, It is 
said that these democratic conveyances have act- 
ually been the means of reducing caste preju- 
dices among the inhabitants of the Indian city. 
It is easy to believe it, for nothing does away 
more rapidly with the feeling of exclusiveness 
than being brought into contact with representa- 
tives of all classes of society in the close conti- 
guity of a street car. The reckla is a native 
vehicle, the principal characteristic of which is 
its narrow seats, Yet four or more portly na- 
tives will frequently crowd themselves into a space 
scarcely sufficient to hold two comfortably. Time 
is apparently no object to travellers who journey 
in this fashion, otherwise more lively animals 
than oxen would probably be employed as a mo- 
tive power. The,hansom and buggy are, again, 
familiar conveyances. The first, like the barouche, 
is usually the property of a Parsee merchant ; the 
second differs in no wise from the doctor’s gig so 
frequently seen in our streets a few years ago, 
but now rapidly giving place to the more modern 
four-wheeled equipage. In Bombay, however, 
the driver is not permitted to occupy any part of 
the seat. He is obliged to curl himself up into 
as small a space as possible just behind the dash- 
board. This, however, may arise from the fact 
that he is not usually the sort of cocher with 
whom a fastidious traveller would care to come 
sn close contact. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


As several States, New York among the number, 
have had under consideration the adoption of the Bar- 
room Register, or so-called “* Moffett Bell-Punch,” a 
brief description of the machine may be in place. This 
register is a native Of Virginia, its inventor Dr. Sam- 
uel H. Moffett,a graduate of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and now a farmer of Rockingham County. The 
object of the register is to make an accurate record of 
the alcoholic liquor and wine sold in bar-rooms by the 
giass or other small quantity, so that the full legal tax 
may be collected by the assessor. There is a separate 
register for malt liquors, The tax on alcoholic spirits 
varies from tw6 and one-half cents a glass to about 
forty cents a gallon, The State of Virginia estimates 
that it will this year receive a tax of not less than 
$800,000, from a class who have always been a burden 
to the community, in consequence of the use of the 
“bell-punca.” The registering instrument is about 
eight inches long and four wide, is permanently fast- 
ened in plain sight in the bar-room, and locked and 
sealed by the assessor, A small crank springs the in- 
dicator over the face of the dial and rings the bell. 
There are six little dials eo arranged as to indicate the 
number of glasses registered up to one million. A 
novel process has been invented to prevent all tamper- 
ing with the register. The tax on malt liquors is 
about one-fifth as much as upon alcoholic, but the 
machine is practically the same, though of different 
color. The Moffett bell-punch, and a law to enforce 
its use, have been a topic of warm discussion in many 
quarters, 








During March 489 men and 425 women were pro- 
vided with employment at the Castle Garden Labor 
Exchange. A large proportion of the men were em- 
ployed as farm laborers, and the womeu chiefly as 
servants, 





The great engine which is to drive the machinery at 
the Paris Exposition was carried out on the Wyoming. 


Frauds in house-building and plumbing are common 
enough, no doubt, but an unusual instance is mention- 
ed in The Plumber and Sanitary Engineer. The occu- 
pants of several new brick dwellings in Brooklyn com- 
plained of sewer gas. On examination it was found 
that the trap was too short to make a joint with the 
waste-pipe, and connection had been effected by means 
of a short carrying piece, open on the upper side, per- 
mitting the free escape of gases into the house. More- 
over, the waste-pipe of one house was in contact with 





the furnace flue of the adjoining house, both being in- 
serted in the opening in the party-wall between the 
buildings. Thus the pipe, heated by the flue, gave off 
its noxious gases more abundantly, and the danger of 
fire was imminent. 





At the fifteenth annual Commencement of the New 
York Medical College and Hospital for Women, twen- 
ty-six physicians were graduated. After musical ex- 

addresses, etc., the lady graduates took the 
usual oath, which was administered in the English in- 
stead of the Latin language, and received their diplomas. 


At the recent dinner given in honor of Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, the tables at Delmonico’s were elaborately 
adorned with flowers, each one bearing a large em- 
blematic piece. Upon the dais table were the arms of 
the United States and Germany, and upon the others 
the following pieces, with their respective legends: 

Combat of Lars and Per. 
“ When those two backward stepped, all saw the flash 

Of knives, the lift of arms, the instant clench 

Of hands that held, and hands that strove to strike.” 

Bedouin Song. 
“From the desert I come to thee 
On a stallion shod with fire.” 
The old Pennsylvania Farmer. 
‘I’m glad I built this southern porch ; my chair seems 
ler here: 
I haven't seen as fine a spring this five-and-twenty 
ssa Widow. 
“Thee finds me in the garden, Hannah.” 
The Song of the Camp. 
“They sang of Love and not of Fame, 
For wen Britain’s glory ; 
Each heart recalled a different name, 
But all sang ‘ Annie Laurie.’” 








The City of Pard, recently launched at Roach’s ship- 
yard, Chester, Pennsylvania, will be one of the most 
magnificent merchant ships afloat—a first-class iron 
screw-steamer. Like her companion, the City of Rio 
de Janeiro, she is designed for the projected Brazilian 
line. The City of Paré will accommodate one hundred 
first-class passengers and about five hundred steer- 
age, besides having !arge and comfortable rooms for 
officers and crew. She was built under the rules of 
the “Bureau Veritas,” and will command the lowest 
rates of insurance in all ports. She was launched just 
four months and fourteen days after she was com- 
menced—a record unprecedented in the annals of iron 


ship-building. 


It has been the custom of the New York Coaching 
Club to meet together once a month, some member 
providing a dinner am the occasion. At the last meet- 
ing Mr. Fairman Rogers, of Philadelphia, invited the 
club to dine at his house in the Quaker City on the 
first Saturday in May. The invitation was enthusi- 
astically accepted, on condition that the journey be 
made by coach from New York to Philadelphia. Ac- 
cordingly arrangements for the long coach-ride are be- 
ing discussed, and the trip will be one of the novelties 
of the times. 


The Insane Asylum connected with the Steuben 
County Almshouse, near Bath, New York, was de- 
stroyed by fire on Sunday morning, April 7. The 
building was of brick, two stories high, and contained 
about sixty insane or crippled inmates. An insane 
epileptic, confined at the time of the fire in his room, 
had obtained matches, set fire to his bed, and misera- 
bly perished with fourteen others, From all accounts 
it appears that the iron-grated windows and doors 
made escape almost impossible, that no night watch- 
man was employed, that there was no fire apparatus 
in the building, and that before any help came from a 
distance the tragedy had been so far enacted that aid 
was of little avail. The victims of this calamity varied 
in age from the cripple of eighty-four to the baby of a 
year old. 











A large and influential meeting has been held at 
Portsmouth dock-yard (England) to inaugurate a sub- 
scription for the families of those who were lost with 
the unfortunate Eurydice. About 300 men and boys 
of the British navy thus came to an untimely end. 
The vessel had made a voyage for the purpose of com- 
pieting their training in the management of sails, and 
in the discipline of a man-of-war at sea. Except for 
this calamity, they would all have been soon drafted 
into the service. A London correspondent of the New 
York Times thus briefly describes the accident: “‘ The 
Eurydice had been under the shelter of the hills. The 
sun was shining. The ship was speeding on in full 
sail. The squall came down the ravine as she was 
passing it, and literally capsized her before any thing 
could be done, while a sudden snow-storm hid the aw- 
ful picture in a cold white cloud. Presently, when all 
was over, the sun came out again, and of that good 
ship there remained on the waters only a few floating 
spars and two or three struggling men. The calamity 
is a terrible blow to the naval service.” 





WHY IS IT? 


Tue truths of science and progressive thought 
have always been compelled to batter down the 
bulwarks of prejudice and disbelief, or remain 
forever unknown. Why is it that people are so 
reluctant to receive facts that relate directly to 
the phenomena of their own existence ? Astron- 
omers, upon discovering a star, assign it a place 
at once, and it is forever fixed. The rule by which 
a mathematical problem is once solved becomes 
forever an axiom; but no matter how clearly 
the principles which govern health and sickness 
be demonstrated, some refuse to believe. Dr, 
Pierce’s Family Medicines, which are now so gen- 
erally used, and deservedly popular, were, in their 
early days, very reluctantly received by the people. 
To-day, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery has 
outrivalled the old-time sarsaparillas, his Pellets 
are in general use in place of the coarse, huge, 
drastic pills formerly so much employed, while 
the sales of his Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy and 
his Favorite Prescription are enormous, Where 
the skin is sallow and covered with blotches and 
pimples, or where there are scrofulous swellings 
and affections, a few bottles of his Golden Med- 
ical Discovery will effect an entire cure. If you 
feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have sallow color of 
skin, or yellowish-brown spots on face or body, 
frequent headache or dizziness, bad taste in the 
mouth, internal heat or chills alternated with 
hot flushes, low spirits and gloomy forebodings, 
irregular appetite, and tongue coated, you are 
suffering from id Liver, or “ Biliousness,” 





In many cases of “ Liver Complaint” only part 
of these symptoms are experienced. As a remedy 
for all such cases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery has no equal, as it effects perfect cures, 
leaving the liver strengthened and healthy. De- 
bilitated females who have undergone all the tor- 
tures of caustic and the knife, and yet suffer with 
those peculiar dragging-down sensations and weak- 
nesses, can have guaranteed to them prompt and 
positive relief by using Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription; while constipation and torpid liver, or 
“ biliousness,” are promptly relieved by the Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets. Sold by all druggists.— 
[Com.] 





VOCAL CULTURE. 
Tue exercises of the Howard Method are so exact 


acti 
crag E that voices apparently lost are 
more than original power and purity.—{Com.] 





A QUESTION ANSWERED, 


Ir is a question often asked how it is that 
Horace Warers & Sons, 40 East 14th Street, 
have attained the front rank, while so many 
other houses are at a standstill. In answer to 
this, we would say that during our business ex- 
perience of over twenty-five years we have given 
our customers in every instance the value of 
their money. Call and see us before purchasing 
a Piano or Organ.—{ Com. ] 





Premature Loss or tHe Har, which is so com- 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Cocoaine.—[ Com] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the — 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 


) | Portraits, 


MADISON SQUARE. 
BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 
Nassau Street. 
FISH & SIMPSON, 
PROFESSIONAL DEAD. 
Sample by mail d, $1 00. 
Sample Amateur Ball, nae Te. 
Send two 8-cent stamps for our 
Ticks Clining Bose balan 
le, Campin; an 
Sportsmen’s Goods. ‘ 


Persian Khennaline, 


marvellous instantaneous HAIR STAINER, 
chan; undesirable shades, gray, ac, to not only a 
dark brown or black, but also a beautiful light brown 
or blonde. eo injurious, as it is the juice 
of an Indian root. w it to your physician. High- 
est testimonials. Price $1 50 and $1 00 per Box, at 


L. SHAW’S 


HAIR AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR, 
64 West 14th Street, New York. 





























0OD’S Patent Cage Awning protects 
M the bird. For sale |, t~ on Lm soggy 7 
cents. DEPOT, 582 Hudson Street, N. ¥. 


Mixed Goeen, with name, 10c. and stam 
6 5 Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,cons, 


REVOLVER FREE. — Seven-shot Revolver, 


with box cartrid - 
dress J. Bown & Son, 136 & 188 Wood St. Pitts -x 4 























ALLAN’S ANTI-FAT 


is composed of purely vegetable ingredients, 
and is perfectly harmless. It acts upon rw 
food in the stomach, peoventing its being con- 
verted into fat. Taken in accordance with 
directions, it will reduce a fat person 
from two to five pounds per week, 
“Corpulence is not only a disease itself, 
pa r of others.” So ee e he 
cra ° ‘ears ago, and what 
true then is none the less so to-day. sad 
Before using the Anti-Fat, make a careful 
note of your weight, and after one week’s treat- 
ment note the improvement, not only in dimi-! 
nution of weight, but in the mproved appear-| 
vigorous and healthy feeling it 
imparts to the patient. It is an unsurpassed 
blood- purifier and has been found especially 
efficacious in curing Rheumatism. : 


t for which it is 
ten’ Analytical Chemist, 
Sold by all druggists, or sent, by express, to 
any address, upon receipt of $1.50; quarter- 
dozen $4.00, or half-dozen for $7.50. Address, 
BOTANIC MEDICINE Co., 
Proprietors, Buffalo, N. Y. 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


HPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST) 


COCOA. 


Sold only in Packets labelled 


JAMES EPPS & CO., 


HOMCOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
LONDON. 


WARNER BROS’ CORSETS 
Ave justly cobiaste’ for ~~ style 
HEALTH CORSET, 
With Skirt Supporters and self-adjusti 

Their e 
every Nursing Sorest |! Their new 
Flexible Hip Corset, 
120 o—-, is warranted not to break 
} — A ae hips. Price, $1.25. 
Por sale by leading merchants. Samples 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 
Warner Bros, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


VIREUN (School for Boys), 


Sing Sing, N. Y- 

Ninety-two Pupils to West Point and Annapolis in 
last seven years. P. tion for College or Scientific 
Schools equally thorough. For Catalogue, send to 

Col. H. C. SYMONDS (late U.S. Army), Principal. 

Successor to 

C. WHIS, 320i" 

., Manufacturer of MEER- 

Sku GOODS, wholesale and 
retail. 27 John Street. 

Send for Circular, to P. O. Box 5009. 


7 ART AND TILES 
ENAMELED 
Cu Ww Sroxe-UPON-THENT. 

Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL & SON, 

604 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

The only representatives in the United States for 
the above firms. 


ow Socker: S FOR 


OP UVUGGIES 


ATIVE GOLD SPECIMENS for $200; cabinet 
N specimens from $2 00 to $25 00. Send $2 00, and 





























UBULAR 





. H. BRIGGS, Man 
California Fig Bitters, Angels, 


FANCY Cards, Snowflake, Assorted in 25 
25 stylen, with name, 260. hake, Dames Go. Nassau,N.Y. 


O HAVE FUN, buy a TALKING SERPENT: 
T Ask any Toy ‘Dealer to make it speak for you. 











KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE WORLD: 
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Rogers’ Statuary. 


$10 and upward. 

. “The Traveling Magician.” 
Price $15. 
Tilustrated Catalogues may 
be had on application, or 

closing 


will be mailed, by en 
10 cents to 


JOHN ROGERS, 
=m 1155 Broadway, New York, 
Corner 27th Street. 


Miss ROSE DURFEE, 


studio Building, 51 West 10th Street, New York, 
AGENT TO STUDIOS, 








so of American yw =A hy ey Water Colors, 

S and National Academy of ery my in Exhibi- 
tiene of 1677 ont 783 = Chicago 
Art Exposition of 1877. 

Miss Durfee will negotiate sales of pict at prices 
advantageous to buyers, under sanction of t ar 
signed Artists: Albert Bierstadt, Eastman Johnson, 
Thos. LeClear, M. F. H. DeH Jas. M. Hart, Jervis 


ntee, Wm. H. Beard, R. W. Hubbard, J. G. 
Win Hart, Sanford R. ‘Gifford, Jas. H. Beard, Wm. 
age, Seymour J. Guy, Jas. D. Smillie, and others. 

“" ers for purchase of pictures are Specehy solic- 
ited. In executing such orders, Miss Durfee can have 
counsel of the best art judgment of New York. 


BANE depositors can kee; ted b 
—— senting The pe ds rot 


worthy family paper, published 
for the guidance and protection 
of Savings Bank depositors . 
any section of the U8. 8. Fifth 
year. Issued the 10th of every 
month. 650c. a year. For $1 
three (3) copies will be sent, to 
one, or three separate addresses. 
Send iy registered letter, 
oney Order. Every 
Pos sters letters. 
Address, The Safeguard, 42 Broad Street, New York. 


THE HOWARD VOICE METHOD. 


LESSONS BY ener 











Teacher ‘oice, 20 North Pearl St., Albany, N.Y.’ 
“Tam get geting 4 uite enthusiastic over your system of 
vocal culture. Laster a via work for me. §; 
ing is becoming a “ore rhe a Pastor experience 
I have had.”— Ww. of the First 
Presbyterian Church, ‘Rani a 
Send 25 cts. for pe on * Vocal Reform,” “ De- 
velopment,” and “ Natural Singing” (circular and terms 
sent free). JOHN HOWARD, 89 Uni 


BOYS 532 MEN, OOK ! 


Self- fink’g Press16 


Presses @3. 
Send 10c. for 128 page 
book Presses,Type, Cuts, &c. 
illustrated. by? a- 
on & © 
«ll 


on Square. 
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LACE SHADES 


For windows, which are now so fashionable, are a re- 
markable combination of epee and utility, and it 
is a curious fact that age and wear add to their rich- 
ness, Those manufactured by 
J.C. WEMPLE & CO., 444 anv 446 PEARL S8T., 
NEW YORK 

Are not only very superior to the "imported in appear- 
ance, but also in utility, as they do not require an- 
other shade behind them to exclude the light. 

Their stock of plain and ornamental Gold Band 
Shades is the largest and most varied in the world. — 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. A superior article. Every 
barrel warranted pure, and guaranteed full test. For 
sale at very low figures by the Manufacturers, 


CHARLES PRATT & CO., 
Established 1770. 128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


HOLCOMB’S Improved Acoustic 
Patent Anpiaed For. TELEPHONE 
For short lines the best and cheapest Speaking Tele- 
hone manufactured. I havea test line of over 1 mile 
n length that transmits the voice with such power as 
to be heard distinctly in all ows “ = oy room. 
Illustrated as 5 for stam 
J. R. HOLCO . Mallet ot Creek, Ohio. 


TAPE WORM 


Infallibly Cured with two ms of medicine in 2 or 
8hours. For particulars, address, with stamp, to 
H. EICHHORN, No. 4 St. Mark's Place, New York. 


95 CARDS, 25 S atten 10c. ; or, 20 Chromo Cards, 
wo 2%c.,Wi J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N. Y. 


(COMMON-SENSE C1 Wy and Rockers. 
DJUSTABLE AND WRITING 

TABLE. Send a J iy oe lt-. 
F. A. SINCLAIR, Mottville, D N. Y. 


() LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name 18c.; or 40 in 
oS 18¢, Outfit 10c. oo & CO., Bristol, Conn. 
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wanted 
fire on Geode ve a dealers. 8 No —_ 
nt emplo; 
eS v GRANT & 0 
2. 4. 6a 8 Home St., Cincinnad, Oo. 








() EXTRA FINE Mixed SO Wes th SA 

0 5x postpaid. L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N 
ae OROIDE WATCHES $6 to $25 each. ual 
to Gold. Send for Circular. COLLINS METAL 


WATCH FACTORY, 835 Broadway, N.Y. Box 3696. 
FOR AMATEUR PRINTERS & small j b 
office. Send stamp for Catalogue. New En- 
gland Type Foundry Co., Boston, Mass. 


95} Fashionable ¢ Cards, no two alike,with name, 10¢. 
<2 postpaid. GEO. 1 REED & CO., Nassau, N. ¥. 


Wiinen $125 332296 


A Month and igs 

CO.. Cincinnati. O- 
Ab Mixea c Mixed Cards, Extra Nice, with name and Card 
=U Case, 8c. C.G. Havens & Co., West Meriden, Ct. 











TRI RIX Novelties, Notions. Illustrated Catalogue free 
__-~*+44 to Agents. Boston NoveltyCo., Boston, Mass, 


i it t 
LADIES sonmebe 95 oe PG CO., Waltham, Mass: 











pare PAY tosell our Rubber Printing — ry 


TAYLOR BROS. & CO., 





HOOKER'S NATURAL SCIENCE SERIES 


IMPORTANT REVISIONS. 


Mailing Price, Introduction,  Buchange, 


Natural Philosophy, Revised - $117 $075 $060 
Chemistry, Revised - - - - - 117 75 60 
Natural History - - - - - 117 75 60 
Mineralogy and Geology - - - 117 75 60 





Hooker's Natural Science Series is designed for use in normal schools, high 
schools, and academies. It contains only what every well-informed person 
ought to know on the subjects treated, and is abundantly illustrated from 
common every-day phenomena. 





In revising the Natural Philosophy, its essential features have been carefully 
preserved; at the same time, many portions have been entirely re-written, and 
much new matter has been added. The chapter on Galvanism, omitted in the 
Chemistry, has been revised and inserted in the Natural Philosophy. Many new 
wood-cuts have been introduced, taken chiefly from German sources. 

The changes in the Chemistry have been chiefly of four kinds—omission of 
paragraphs, insertion of new ones, introduction of the latest nomenclature and 
chemical formule throughout, and a complete re-arrangement of the matter. 





From Prof. W. P. Arxtnson, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
We believe this is the most complete series of school-books on natural science published in this country. 


From Prof. J. V. Mowreomery, Principal of State Model School, Pa. 


I have never used any works in my school from which pupils have derived so much pleasure and benefit. 
Dr. Hooker’s works should be in every school in the country. The elements of the sciences should be taught 
in the common schools, and with Dr. Hooker's works this can be successfully done. 


From President F. A. P. Barnanp, Columbia College, New York City. 
I have examined the books of Dr. Hooker’s series which come under the title of “ Science for the School 
and Family” with great satisfaction. They are admirably adapted to their purpose. 


From E. A. Arca, State Superintendent, Department of Public Instruction, New Jersey. 
I never hesitate to recommend to school officers any book written by Hooker. 


From Ausgrt B. Prescorr, M.D., Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy, University of Michigan. 


In Hooker’s Chemistry the primary principles of the science are emphatically and distinctly presented, 
and then thoroughly and abundantly illustrated by the objects and occurrences of every-day life. 


From Groree Cuvrocuriy, Professor in Knox College, Galesburg, IU. 
Almost every page deals with some topic of every-day concern, and in such way as to make it a thing of 
life and intense interest to every one, and for this reason I pronounce the book a decided success. 


From W. A. Youn, Professor of Natural Science in Northern Indiana Normal School. 
Hooker’s Chemistry meets my approval in every sense of the term. In fact, for all grades of students 
I consider it the best work I have seen. 
From W. H. Horxirx, Teacher of Natural Science in High School, Burlington, Iowa. 
For an elementary course in chemistry, I consider it the best work I have yet seen. 


From H. G. Cotman, Professor of Chemistry, Kalamazoo College, Mich. 
It is a well-arranged text-book. I especially esteem it because of the plain, practical, but interesting 
style in which it deals with organic chemistry. 
From the Boston Laboratory. 
This new edition of Dr. Hooker’s Chemistry fills all the requirements demanded of a school text-book. 


From Joun G. MoMynn, formerly State Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. 
It is admirable in its arrangement, and embraces just what ought to be taught in our high schools and- 
academies, and nothing more, 


From H. H. Nionotson, Professor of Chemistry, State Normal School, Peru, Neb. 


I shall use Hooker’s Chemistry in my classes because the arrangement of its subject-matter is simple 
and natural, and because it contains in the main just what common-school teachers ought to know. 


From Wa. K. Kenzte, Professor of Chemistry, State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas. 
Hooker’s Chemistry is remarkably free from unnecessary technicalities, and the style adopted by the 
author in presenting the more important chemical principles is not only simple and clear, but also very 
attractive and entertaining. 
From W. A. Kerierman, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 
The familiar and attractive style in which it is written is sure to make chemistry one of the most 
delightful branches of study. 


From J. W. MoKzrver, Professor of Natural Science, Adrian College, Adrian, Mich. 
I presume the best recommendation I can give Hooker’s Chemistry is to say that I have introduced it 
for use in my 
From Ausrrt H. Cursrer, Professor of Chemistry, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
As a Chemistry for use in preparatory schools, I consider it an excellent one. 


From H. N. Cuvrs, Teacher of Chemistry in High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


I have only words of praise for Hooker's New Chemistry. It is written in a clear and interesting style, 
and several of the chapters are as entertaining as a novel. 


From A. Horsnoox, Principal of National Normal School, Lebanon, Ohio, 
After sufficient examination, I am ready to say that the book will answer our purpose better than any 
other I have yet seen, 
From I. L. Stons, Superintendent of Schools, Battle Creek, Mich, 
I find Hooker’s Chemistry a very excellent book—the best, indeed, that I have seen for high-school work. 


From D. M. Fisxz, Professor of Chemistry, Hillsdale College, Mich, 


Hooker’s Chemistry is a success. It is well written up to our present knowledge. The organic 
chemistry I consider especially good. I know of no work covering so wide a ground that is its equal in 
scientific accuracy, simplicity of presentation, and excellence of illustration. 


From G. B. McE.ror, Professor in Adrian College, Mich, 


While not ceasing to be thoronghly scientific, the author has succeeded in making his work in every 
sense popular. In a word, I think the work is every way worthy of commendation. 





A catalogue and descriptive circulars of our school and college text-books will be mailed free 
to any teacher or school-officer on application. Correspondence regarding books for exami- 
nation, terms of introduction, etc., is solicited. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER'S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR MAY. 





Harper's Macazixe for May, the contents 
of which are summarized below, is as large and 
as full of novelty and variety as usual, and és 
Sull of the inspiration of spring-time. 





WESTERN SONG BIRDS. 
Rosert Ripceway, the well-known ornithol- 
ogist, contributes an exceedingly interesting pa- 
per on The Song Birds of the West, with nineteen 
illustrations by Grsson and Bearp, surpassing 
anything heretofore done in that line. 


ITALIAN POETS. 

Evcrexe Lawrence contribntes an able and 
eloquent paper (profusely illustrated) un The 
Italian Poets, This is supplemented by other 
contributions in the number: The Silent Tryst 
—a poem based on a curious incident connected 
with Petrarch and Laura, by Marcaret J. 
Preston; Four Poems by Michael Angelo, 
translated by E. Howianp; and Dr. Coan’s 
fine poem, Zhe Italian Poet in Exile. 


EASTER SONG. 
Franoes L. Macy, the author of “ Israfil,” 
contributes a poem, Kuster Morning, beautifully 
illustrated by Freprricks, 


GERMAN SUMMER PALACES. 
Under the title of Along the Havel, Antuur 


VENNER gives a charming article, beautifully il- 
lustrated, on Potsdam and its neighborhood. He 
tells a romantic story of Carl Schurz’s early years. 


DOWN-EAST ROMANCE. 
Samvet Apams Drakes, author of ‘‘ Nooks 
and Corners of the New England Coast,” con- 
tributes Coast Rambles in Essex — including 
Lynn, Swampscot, and Nahant—full of humor 
and romance, with picturesque illustrations. 


“THE COMING MAN.’ 
Under the title of Free Muscular Develop- 
ment, WILLIAM BLarIxie pointedly and compre- 
hensively treats the subject of physical training. 


THE OLD MASTERS.: 

The admirable series of illustrated papers on 
Old Flemish Masters is continued. The subject 
treated in this number is Peter Paul Rubens, 
with some very fine engravings of his pictures. 


FICTION. 


The great serial novels of the year, WiLt1aM 
Buack’s Macleod of Dare, and Tuomas Har- 
pr’s The Return of the Native, are continued, 
and both are finely illustrated. 

There are three strong short stories: The 
Story of Jean Malcomb, by Susan A. WEI1s8, 
with illustrations by Appgy; My Nephew’s 
Crotchets, by Luoreria P. Hare; and Wiy 
Jack Went to Europe, by Jottan HawtTHorye. 


OUR CONSULS ABROAD. 
In a paper entitled The English Civil Service, 
the Hon. F. H. Morse gives especial attention 
to the comparative importance of the English 
and American consular service. 


EASY CHAIR TOPICS. 


The Epiror’s Easy Care contains a sug- 
gestive political chapter apropos of Daniel Web- 
ster’s disappointment; glimpses of the old Wal- 
ton House, and, in this connection, a quaint 
description of a Flemish interior in the publish- 
ing-house over the way; a Sassafras Club dis- 
cussion; and a notice of the ** Tender Recollec- 
tions of Irene Macgillicuddy.” 

The other Editorial departments are full of 
interesting and entertaining matter in their sev- 
eral fields. 
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HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year. ..$4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, ODF ~.. €@ 
HARPER'S BAZAR, % 8 see 4A 
The THREE publications, one year.......10 00 
Any TWO, one year............ phdeess 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year............. 20 00 
GOLD PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 
bs oe eg a ac 





AMONTH—AGENTS WANTED—36 best 
oy articles in the world ; one sarople 
ddreas Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich, 





50 Bined Conte, with name, in case, 13c. 25,no0 2 alike, 
10c. Outfit 10c. . Atwater Broa., Forestville, Conn, 








00:=: rity ogtumate Fargas free 
$25 Address J.WOBTH & Co., Ma 
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Comprising a World’s Fair, imm 

Museum and School of Marvellous 
Mechanism, a Score of Imported Royal 
Stallions, and a Grand European and 





g/l, PT. BARNUMS 
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FROM EGYPT. 
Another “Needle” in our side. 
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STARR & MARCUS. 


Diamonds and other Precious Stones, 
Stone Cameos and Intaglios, Rich Gold 
Jewelry. Especial attention is given to 
Diamond-setting, and to the REPAIRING 
of Rich Jewelry, Pearl Fans, and objects 
of Bijouterie in general. 

No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 
MADISON SQUARE. 
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O- gerry 
& ORCANS."s 


The oldest, largest, and most perfect manufactory in the U.S. 
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BuFFALY 


. Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 
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SCALES. 


OSCILLATING PUMP COMPANY’S PUMPS, 
PATENT ALARM MONEY-DRAWERS, 
THE IMPROVED TYPE-WRITER, 
COFFEE MILLS, SPICE MILLS, AND 
STORE FIXTURES GENERALLY. 
PRINCIPAL WAREHOUSES: 


New York. 
Baltimore, Md, 


om 





FAIRBANES & CO..........+ 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN, & CO. 
FAIRBANKS & EWING...... 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE, & CO.. 
pacman Penn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
FAIRBANKS & CO............ St. Louis, Mo. 
FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON. .San Francisco, Cal. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
E, & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 








Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 1 Words, Rules of Spelling, 
Tables of Weights and Measures, 
8 Abbreviation ords, Phrases, Proverbs, 
&c.,from theGreek,the Latin,and the Mod- 
ern Languages, Moroceo Tucks, Gilt Edges. By mail, 
when not otherwise obtainable, on receipt of $1.00, 
For sale by dealers generally. 
1YISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & C0., 
Pusiseuers Weasrrr’s Souoor DicTionaRixs, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 
SPORTING GOODS. 
. fae The largest stock in the 
; “i world. We will issue on 
} or about April ist the 
most complete Catalogue 
of these goods ever pub- 
lished. 160 pages, 500 illus- 
trations. By mail, post- 
paid, 10c. Address PECK 
& SNYDER, Manufactur- 
ers, 124 Nassau St., N.Y. 


_ FISHERMEN! ~ 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&#™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 

















FINEST QUALITIES direct from Grow- 
ers. 1 lb. package by mail on receipt of 
$100. Discounts to large consumers. 
Choice Japanese Gooda wholesale and retail. 
MOMOTARO SATO & CO., 38 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
PRINTING PRESSES FOR EVERYBODY! 


$ Pe, our owa printing. $3 Card and Label Press; 





ular Press, Tiliuet. Catalogue for 6c. 
KELSEY & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


PIAN Another battle on high prices ORGAN 
War with monopolists renewed 
See Beatty’s latest Newspaper for full reply, sen e 


Before buying PIANO or ORGAN read my latest circu- 
lar. Lowest prices ever given. Most successful house in 
Amcrica. Commenced a few years ago without a dollar. 
WAR Sales now nearly $2,000,000 annually. 

oma Daun’! F. Beatty, Washington, N.J. U.S.A. Shoo 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1878. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, a Seeeene 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, oe  & nepesnes 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, one year......scccccccccccsccece 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year.........+.+0.0. 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 

The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs. 

Remittances should be made by Post-Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frank Squanz, New York. 








Native Circus, all combined in 


ONE VAST UNDIVIDED SHOW 


Owned by me exclusively, and under my own indi- 
vidual and personal direction, assisted by Messrs 
BAILEY, JUNE, NATHANS, and several other well. 
known Managers of experience and ability. 
: Exhaustive, Extensive, Magnificent, Marvellous, and 

Costly as many of my previous exhibitions have been 
' I hereby pledge my Honor, Reputation, and Fortune 
that the present Grand Exhibition of 1878 
excels them ail. é 

More than ONE MILLION of DOLLARS 
are invested in this unparalleled collection of the 
World’s Wonders. It is transported through 
the country on 100 railway cars of my own. 

This Colossal, Moral, Movable 


ACADEMY OF OBJECT TEACHING 


Occupies many acres with its vast tents, and possesses more New and Imported Features, more Marine Mon- 
sters, more and rarer Wild Beasts, Birds, and Reptiles, more Marvellous Human Ph including huge 
Giants, tiny Dwarfs, and the wonderful Tattooed Greek Nobleman—more Curious and Costly Me- 
chanical Wonders, more Distinguished Equestrians and Athletes, more Funny Clowns, and more Educated 
Animals and Magnificent Trick Horses, than were ever before presented at any one time in any age or place 
and More than Ten Times the Price of Admission Returned to Everybody. . 

A magnificent FREE STREET PAGEANT of bewildering beauty, a mile in length—including 
gorgeous Gilded and Crystal Chariots, Bands of Music, Herds of Elephants, Camels, and Dromedaries, open 
Cages of Lions, Tigers, and Serpents, handled by their keepers—all worth going many miles to see—takes 
place on the morning of our arrival, from 9 to 10 o’clock. Among my newest novelties are 
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20 Royal Trained Stallions, 


From the Royal Stables of Germany, Russia, Italy, and Tartaty, which execute the most intricate and 
picturesque evolutions with the rapidity and precision of army drill—_ EVEN WALKING ON THEIR 


HIND FEET ERECT AS SOLDIERS. 


Two Exhibitions Daily, at | and 7 o’clock. 


Admission to the entire Exhibitions and Performances, 50 Cts. 
Children, Half Price, 


(3 My entire undivided establishment will make a tour through the United States this 
summer, visiting all the principal cities and towns in New England as far East as Bangor, then 
through the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Missouri, as far West as Omaha. 

P. BARNUM. 


Laid Pateat Stiftned Gold Watch Cases 


For the Movements of the various American Watch Co.'s. Gent's, Ladies’, and Boys’ 
sizes, Key and Stem Winders, and in the following styles: BASCINE, FLAT- 
BEVEL, and MANSARD (this jatter as originally named. delled and intro 

by them), forming the most complete and v: line of elegant Cases ever offered 
for sale. It is now eleven years since these Watch Cases were introduced to the 
public, during which period of time they have steadily gained in popular confidence 
and esteem, as is evinced by the unprecedented f. n the history of the Watch 
Trade that more than FIFTY THOUSAND of them have been manufactured and 
sold. “Made of thick plates of Gold and Nickel composition —_ composition is 
harder and tougher than any other metal except the gold itself, and suggested the 
term sTIrFENeD, Originally used by us to di te this bey Ar by improvement ; 
no other case in the world is made like it), thoroughly welded together and rolled 
to the required thicknegs they are—while equally and more 
durable than the finest Solid Gold Cases of the same thickness of metal, and ai 


t 
ONE-THIRD OR ONE-HALF THE COST, and with good movemen' make 
I OST, and with good ales. 
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the cheapest, most elegant and serviceable Gold Watches in market. 
amination of these is by the public is invited. For-sale by Jewellers rally. 
Au. Genuine Waton Cases OF OuR Manvuractuse uave “ G, W. Patent, 
June 11, 1867,” sTAMPED UPON THE SIDE BAND UNDERNEATH THE GLASS BEZEL, 

REFUSE ALL OTHERS. Send for full descriptive circular to 


J.A. BROWN & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


Office and Salesroom, 11 Maiden Lane, New York. 


DINNER SETS |GAS WORKS. 
THE COUNTRY. | S22 , 


benches and 2 retorts, capable of furnishing from 7000 
to 8000 cubic feet of gas per day. Apply to 
ROTHER 
DECORATED ENGLISH DINNER SETS, prea me. owen of * e. 
144 PIECES, $25; 
DECORATED TOILET SETS, complete sets for $15, $20, $25, $30, and upward; new 
11 PIECES, $5, | item So'hi im ant gir stoe & Boole 
ee acture os, 273, an 
’ . NY. Send for Illustrated Catalogue and’ Price-hist. 


GILMAN COLLAMORE & CO. | Harpers New and Bulaged Catal 


1 . . 
¥S1 Breadway, N.Y., WITH A COMPLETE ANALYTICAL INDEX, 


One door above Waverley Place. 
gue SCIENTIST Amateurs’ Monthly sent by mail on receipt of Ning Cents. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. ¥. 











AS FIXTURE BARGAINS. — The cheapest 
G and best place in the world to buy Gas Fixtures; 











ournal, 50 cents a year. Tools, riments, 
Home Arts. Samples free. Box 4875, New York. 
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THE OTTER HOUND. 


Tue otter hound is a cross between the blood- 
hound and the Southern hound, at once fierce 
enough to face the brave creature he hunts, and 
courageous enough to do the huntsman’s bidding. 
Parpov, an English authority on dogs, in enumer- 
ating the attributes to be desired in an otter hound, 
says: “To the courage of the bull-dog he must 
add the sagacity of the pointer, the speed of the 
fox-hound, the constancy of the poodle, the cun- 
ning of the sheep dog, and the strength and en- 
durance of the Newfoundland. He must be able 
to stand wet and cold, to hunt by sight as well as 
scent, to be undisturbed by the whoops and cries 
of the lookers-on, and to implicitly obey the voice 
and even the look of the huntsman: in fact, as 
SOMERVILLE describes him, a 
‘ Deep-flewed hound, strong, heavy, slow, and sure ;’ 


a thorough sporting dog, hard, wiry, grave, ready, 
and obedient.” 

In appearance the otter hound is a formidable 
animal, standing from twenty-two to twenty-four 
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HEAD OF AN OTTER HOUND. 


coat of very rough wiry hair, and the muzzle and 
face are plentifully provided with strong stubbly 
whiskers. The best otter hounds are found in 
Scotland, the northern counties of England, and 
Devonshire. Their principal characteristics are 
size and strength; they are of a mixed dun, 
tan, and gray color; they are keen of scent and 
deep of voice, with intelligent eyes, long ears, 
large loose flews and dewlaps, grizzled muzzles, 
and a dignified carriage. ‘Among all the dog tribe 
they are the most accomplished swimmers. In 
seizing their prey the jaws never relax their hold, 
but the teeth are drawn through the flesh, inflict- 
ing terribly lacerating wounds. ; 
Otter-hunting has long been a favorite sport in 
Engiand, but, except in Lincolnshire, and counties 
where there is much water, otters have greatly 
diminished in number, so that now the sport is 
chiefly confined to Wales and Scotland. Former- 
ly, however, the practice of hunting the otter was 
such a favorite amusement among British sports- 
men that it not infrequently awoke the enthu- 
siasm of rural poets. Somervitte describes a 
contest between an otter hound and his victim as 


inches in height. The body is covered with a | follows: 


*“* See! that bold hound has sei~. ' him; down they sink, 
Together lost; but soon 4) t 
His rash assault. See! th- = 
Half drowned, and clambers up the slippery bank, 
With ouze and blood distained. Of all the brutes, 
Whether by nature formed, or by long use, 
This artful diver best can bear the want 
Of vital air. Unequal is the fight 
Beneath the whelming element; yet there 
He lives not long, but respiration needs 
At proper intervals. Again he vents; 
Again the crowd attack. That spear has pierced 
His neck: the crimson waves confess the wound. 
Fixed is the bearded lance, unwelcome guest, 
Where’er he flies; with him it sinks beneath, 
With him it mounts, sure guide to every foe. 
Inly he groans; nor can his tender wound 
Bear the cold stream. ! to yon sedgy bank 
He creeps disconsolate ; his numerous foes 
Surround him, hounds and men. Pierced through 

and through, 2 

On pointed spears they lift him high in air; 
Wriggling he hangs, and grins and bites in vain. 
Bid the loud horns in gayly warbling strains 
Proclaim the felon's fate. He dies! he dies!” 


The otter, according to naturalists, belongs to 
the weasel family, but differs from the rest of 
its species in its aquatic habits. It also possess- 
es a conformation adapted to these habits, which 
in some respects resembles that of the seal. The 


common otter is found in almost every part of 
the British Islands, and also throughout the con 
tinent of Europe and in some parts of Asia. It 
often attains a weight of from twenty to twenty 

four pounds ; its length is fully two feet, exclu 
sive of the tail, which is about sixteen inches long 
The color is a rich brown on the upper parts and 
outsides of the legs, being the color of the tips of 
the long hairs, which are gray at the base; the 
tips of the hairs in the soft inner fur are also 
brown, the base whitish-gray ; the throat, breast, 
cheeks, belly, and inner parts of the legs are 
brownish-gray, sometimes whitish, and individual 

are occasionally found with whitish spots over the 
whole body. The whiskers are very thick and 
strong; the eyes are black. 

The otter frequents rivers and lakes, inhabiting 
some hole in their banks, generally choosing one 
which already exists, and seldom or never bur- 
rowing for itself. It also inhabits the sea-shore 
in many places, and swims to a considerable dis 
tance from land in search of prey. Its move- 
ments in the water are extremely graceful; it 
swims with great rapidity in a nearly horizontal 
position, and turns and dives with wonderful agil- 





ity. Its prey consists 
chiefly of fish, and it 
seems to take pleasure 
in pursuing and killing 
far more than it is able 
to eat, It will daintily 
pic k out the choicest 
morsel, leaving usual- 
ly the head 
larg part of the tail. 


and a 


\ n fish can not be 
had, however, it will 
satisfy the cravings 
of hunger with other 
food, such ‘even as 
snails and worms, It 
will also attack small 
animals of any kind, 
and occasionally 
makes depredations 
far from any cousid- 
erable stream. 

American or 
Canadian otter is very 
like the common ot- 
ter, but considerably 
larger. The tail is 
also shorter, and the 
fur of the belly is 
almost of the same 
shining brown color 
as that of the back. 
This species is plenti- 
ful in the northern 
parts of North Ameri- 


The 





ea: the skin is of con- 
siderable value, and is 

en exported to Eng- 
land and Europe. The 
American otter is not 
In any hunted 
with dogs, but usually 
taken in a steel-trap 
placed at the mouth 
of its burrow. 


case 





BAVARIAN PEASANT 
SPORTS. 

Tur peasant of the 
Javarian Alps during 
his holidays enjoys a 
variety of pleasures, 
among which are Ke- 
gelbahn, Schuhplattl- 
tanz, and Haberfeld- 
treiben Kegelbahn, 
as appears from the 
accompanying engray- 
ing, so closely resem- 
bles our own familiar 
game of ten-pins as to 
need no de iption ; 
but the other two are 
so remarkable that a 
short account of them 





may prove interesting 
to our re 
The ea of 


aers, 

the 
Schuhplattitanz is 
t m from hunting 
life, from the move- 
ments of the moor- 
cock and wood-grouse. 
“In the early spring,” 
says a German writer, 
“when the on the 
mountains is still un- 
broken, the hunter is 
asti betimes, and 
ec! ry stealthily up 
the 1 the gray 
morning twilight be- 
tween the leafless 
trees, he surprises the 
big black wood-grouse 
round the 
sn the 


r } 
oi the 


whirling 
fluttering hen 
smooth surfac 
snow, springing hack- 
ward and forward, ut- 
tering his peculiar 
gulping call, and some 
times toppling over in 
his excited capers. No 
other word v x 
his behavior— 
1nce 3,” 

Throughout the 
dance the ré/e of the 
two sexes is naturally 
and divided. 
The active part is as 
signed to the man; he 
is the suitor, the lead 
er. The part of the 
maiden is to wait. The 


simply 
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dance begins quietly 
h, and when its 

mer mazes are at 
their height, the differ. 
ent couples waltz slow- 
ly round several times, Suddenly, however, the 
girls desert their ‘tners. They must not leave 
them when standing still; that would be a great 
They must steal 
The ease with which 


breach of peasant etiquette 
away from them unawares. 


the girls slip under the uplifted arm of their part. | 
the rapidity with which the dancers | 


ners and 
separate make this a very pretty figure, but it is 
succeeded by a scene of wild, almost frantic, ex- 


ile the girls are modestly dancing together, 
the men dash roughly among them and form an 
inner circle. The music becomes louder, and the 
inen begin to beat time on their thighs and feet 
eat brown hands, A shrill whistling 
adds to the uproar; the floor rocks, the ceilings 


with their g 


| tremble; the music is as loud as the trumpets of 
| Jericho, but it can scarcely be heard. In the 
| midst of the confusion one peasant will perhaps 
perform the gymnastic feat known as “ describ- 
i wheel,” while another will perform a& pas in 
r and come to ground with a crash that sets 

» windows rattling in their frames. Gradually 

| the musie becomes quieter, the trumpeters take 
| breath, and the men return to their partners. 
| Now comes the “ wood-grouse” figure. Crowing 
| on whistling, each one springs to his chosen 
mate, while the latter flies from him with circling 
motions. In imitation of the bird, the peasant 
spreads out his arms as though they were wings, 
Ee sinking to the ground before his partner, 


and now springing toward her with wild ges- 


wll 
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tures; finally he “takes the maiden prisoner.” 
The evolutions connected with the conquest are 
very intricate, and an old ballad says: 
“The little maids are far the best; 
They twirl and twist and whirl about 
With never-failing zest.” 

When the dance is over, the gallant peasant 
takes his partner to a wooden pitcher and gives 
her something to slake her thirst; this is as in- 
dispensable as the silent bow with which a fash- 
ionable gentleman surrenders the lady on his arm. 
In the room with the wooden pitcher the old folks 
sit and gossip while the young ones are enjoying 
themselves. There plans are laid for the future, 
and the present is discussed with many a growl. 


Many, too, are the queer figures in the orchestra | 


|as the night advances. 


BAVARIAN PEASANT SPORTS 


Though his nerves are 
of iron, the eyes of the weary fiddler close invol- 
untarily. Frequently his head sinks lower and 
lower upon his violin, the strings of which he 
still strikes convulsively. The bugle-player usu- 
ally has to be woke up for each dance, and in his 
hurry and confusion he often seizes the tankard 
instead of his instrument. It is only the young 
fellows and maidens who do not like to give in 
until morning. “He is a good night-bird,” says 
the proverb, “ who can dance for six nights run- 
ning, and keep it up all the more merrily on the 
seventh.” 

Country dances like that just described ars most 
general in the mountains ; and it is only at Kir- 
mess, when the journeymen join the dancers, that 


there is 
cooks, and | 
nue will o 
It is an unhaj 
for foreign travel 
has caused mu 
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ELBAHN IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
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| ing, even in amusements, of that class system 
which is so deeply rooted in the whole system of 
German law and education. It is remarkable, 
too, how reserved the girls are with strangers. 
They do not care to dance with “ gentlemen,” for 
greater than the honor would be the disgrace to 
a maiden if her partner should make a mistake 
in the unfamiliar figures. And again a girl soon 
loses caste among the young fellows of her own 
class if she shows favor to a townsman. In af- 
fairs of gallantry the old principle that “a for- 

| eigner has no rights” still holds good. 

Coquetry, jealousy, vanity, and rivalry are to be 

} seen in mountain dancing-rooms. 

| they exist wherever the human race is settled. 

| One peculiarity especially distinguishes mountain 


| alone, boys and girls go their own way. 


society from that of the town—the girls are nev- 
er accompanied by their mothers. Except at 
weddings the latter never appear in the dancing- 
room; and a stranger wil! look in vain for those 
worthy dames with whom drawing-room parties 
have made him familiar, who arrange the future 
lives of daughters, and select husbands for them 
when they are yet in their teens. The highlanders 
love free, unfettered action far too much to in- 
dulge in speculations, and education encourages 
their ruling passion. As soon as they can run 


The lad 


| has his “sweetheart,” the maiden her “lover,” 


It is probable | 


and there is no interference except in extreme 
cases. Father and mother look on, and tell each 
other they did the same themselves. It is not, 


—— 
j 


pet 


therefore, surprising that the girls are allowed to 
go to dancing-rooms alone, or that, in the absence 
of all constraint, a spirit of fun prevails that 
makes the occasion thoroughly enjoyable to all 
parties. 

It is perhaps scarcely fair to describe the Ha- 
berfeldtreiben as one of the present customs of the 
highland peasantry of Bavaria, so earnest have 
been the recent endeavors of the authorities to 
suppress a usage which frequently degenerated 
into lawless persecution of some innocent victim. 
Haberfeldtreiben, which means literally “ driving 
into the oat field,” derives its name from an an- 
cient practice of driving by means of rods certain 
young offenders into a field of oats and back again 


In time, however, the word came to signify a rude, | 
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illegal prosecution of 
offenders, especially 
misers and usurers, 
who had been previ- 
ously denounced by a 
supposed secret socie- 
ty. According to the 
usual process, the of 
ding party receives 
the first instance 
several warning and 
threatening letters, If 
these fail to secure 
his moral reformation, 
the ceremony of Ha- 
erfeldtreibkn takes 
place. 

Here the writer can 
not do better than to 
introduce the follow- 
ing letter, written by a 
peasant of the Bavari 
an Alps, and contain 
ing a more naive and 
interesting description 
of the Haberfeldtrei 
ben than any that 
could be produced by 
a stranger 


“Dear —: I 
know very well that 
fer a peasa it like my- 
self it is no easy mat- 
ter to wiite an rccount 
of any tLing. [should 
like better to tell it 
with my tongue. 

“ Yesterday we had 
rare fun here at our 
Haberfeldtreiben. ’Ti 
an old custom, coming 
down from the Revela- 
tion [Revolution ?], or 
the time of Kart the 
Great, and its use is 
to correct the bad 
conduct of the upper 
classes, and of some 
other people who can 
not be reached by the 
ordinary means of the 
law. <As there are 
more rogues now than 
there used to be, so we 
have had lately more 
‘ drivings into the oat- 
field,’ and yesterday 
was a wonderful fine 
time for it. All the 
pools and drains had 
been hard frozen over 
during the previous 
night, and the follow- 
ing night was pitch. 
dark, so that you could 
not know who stood 
close to you unless 
you were told. At1l 
o'clock [p.m] the gens- 
d’armes made their 
‘ paterol’ ( patrouille), 
when suddenly we 
heard of a terrific 
‘spidagl’ [spectacle ? 
taking place behin« 
the great hill, Else- 
where all around was 
quiet and still, as it 
was likely to be in 
such a dark night, 
when suddenly a light 
appeared alongside of 
the wood, and a loud 
outcry was heard, 
The police now ran 
forward toward the 
wood, but an advanced 
sentinel whom they 
had not seen called 
out, ‘Stand! or I fire.’ 
As the bold constables 
would not retreat, the 
sentinel fired at once, 
and a couple of bullets 
whistled between their 
heads. And now from 
the place where the 
light had first ap- 
peared there came 
forth several hun- 
dreds of men, all ‘ oat- 
field drivers,’ as we 
call them, and all bear. 
ing arms and in full 
equipment as mas- 
queraders, When they 
had taken their posi- 
tion on the great hill, 
they fired rockets, 
made a charivari with 
all their bells, and then 
recited their denunci- 

ations [of transgressors], First of all they de- 
nounced the fat landlord of the tavern because 
he sells bad beer, and victuals that are no better. 
| Then they railed against another tradesman, and 
called him a miser who has plenty of gold and is 
| making more and more. ‘ But he has no more 
brains than a horse,’ said they, ‘and he can not 
help that, for his head is too short to hold them.’ 
| When all the denunciations were done, the 
| ‘spidagl’ [spectacle] was commenced again—a 
| jingle was made with all sorts of crockery and 
clanking things; there was beating upon the old 
drum saved from the time of the Russian war (or 
rom some other old times), and at last the men 
fired away all their cartridges, joined in a dance, 
gathered themselves in close order, and then ran 
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off into the wood. When they were all gone the 
bold gens-d’armes came out again—now, in great 
force—but all the performers had escaped. There 
was no serious damage done to any one, only at 
Hixrermarer’s farm the wall of the pig-sty was 
pushed down, and two of his goats were driven 
away; but early next morning the goats were 
brought back by a hand unseen, and money was 
laid down to pay for the damaged sty. The fire- 
works and music were very fine. That is all. 
The news about which you inquire I will send 
next time I write, 

“Yesterday we had a dappled caif; and the 
shoe-maker’s little boy Jounnir is dead. 

“JT conclude my writing by wishing you health 
and good luck, and am 

“ Yours truly, E—— S—.” 

This letter betrays with great naiveté the fact 
that ‘the performance described is viewed by the 
peasantry as a “spectacle” rather than as an ex- 
pression of earnest moral judgment. In old feudal 
times, when there existed only two classes—the 
rich and the powerful, and the poor, who were 
without any means of obtaining redress for their 
wrongs—there was perhaps considerable justifi- 
cation for a tribunal such as that just described. 
Nearly all the old customs of this character, or 
perhaps it would be more correct to say the abuses 
of old cusioms that still obtain in Old Bavaria, 
have their source in local regulations of land 
tenure, and this is the case with the Haberfeld- 
treiben. It was at first instituted as a secret and 
masked tribunal to avenge those who had suffer- 
ed oppression, and to punish those who could not 
be reached by the usual processes of law. Hence 
the disguise, the nocturnal gathering, and the pro- 
found secrecy maintained by virtue of an oath 
sworn by all members of the tribunal. 

Taking this view of the origin of the old cus- 
tom, it is easy to predict its future. Its true rai- 
son @étre has passed away; hence its forms have 
degenerated into abuses. It may continue for a 
time longer, but only as a custom observed on 
account of its antiquity and the traditions con- 
nected with it. Even the old-fashioned people 
among the Bavarian peasantry feel that it must 
be with usages like the Haberfeldtreiben as it 
has been with their “ Wilderei” (poaching). A 
new state of affairs has arisen, and when talking 
of the customs that prevailed in “the good old 
times,” they will shake their heads with a pen- 
sive expression, and say, “But these things are 
quite unsuitable now.” 


IRISH PLEASANTRIES. 

Ir the walls of the Dublin “ Four Courts” could 
speak, how many a pleasant story and witty repar- 
tee and sparkling bonmot they could tell! Let 
me recall and string together some of these pearls 
of anecdote and wit, some of which, though per- 
haps not altogether new to lovers of anecdote, 
may well bear repetition. 

The first Viscount Guillamore, when Chief Baron 
O'Grady, was remarkable for his dry humor and 
biting wit. The latter was so fine that its sarcasm 
was often unperceived by the object against whom 
the shaft was directed. 

A legal friend, extremely studious, but in con- 
versation notoriously dull, was once showing off 
to him his newly built house. The bookworm 
prided himself especially on a sanctum he had 
contrived for his own use, so secluded from the 
rest of the building that he could pore over his 
books in private quite secure from disturbance. 

“ Capital!” exclaimed the Chief Baron. “ You 
surely could, my dear fellow, read and study here 
from morning till night, and no human being be 
one bit the wiser.” 

In those days, before competitive examinations 
were known, men with more interest than brains 
got good appointments, for the duties of which 
they were wholly incompetent. Of such was 
the Honorable He was telling Lord 
Guillamore of the summary way in which he dis- 
posed of matters in his court. 

“Z say to the fellows that are bothering with 
foolish arguments, that there’s no use in wasting 
my time and their breath; for that all their talk 
only just goes in at one ear and out at the other.” 

“No great wonder in that,” said O'Grady, “ see- 
ing that there's so little between to stop it.” 

The father of the Lord Chancellor—afterward 
Lord Plunket—was a very simple-minded man. 
Kindly and unsuspicious, he was often imposed 
upon, and the Chancellor used to tell endless sto- 
ries illustrative of his parent’s guileless nature. 

One morning Mr. Plunket, taking an early walk, 
was overtaken by two respectable-looking men, 
carpenters apparently by trade, each carrying the 
implements of his work. 

“Good-morning, my friends,” said the old gen. 
teman ; “you are early afoot. Going on a job, 
eh 9” 








‘Good-morrow kindly, Sir. Yes, we are, and a 
quare job too—the quarest and the most out-of- 
the-way you ever heard of, I'll be bound, though 
you’ve lived long in the world, and heard and read 
of many a thing. Oh, you'll never guess it, your 
honor, so I may as well tell at once. We're going 
to cut the legs off a dead man.” 

“What !”’ cried his hearer, aghast. “ You don’t 
mean—” 

“Ves, indeed ; ‘tis true for me; and here’s how 
it come about. Poor Mary Neil’s husband—a ear- 
penter like ourselves, and an old comrade—has 
been sick all the winter, and departed life last 
Tuesday. What with the grief and the being left 
on the wide world with her five orphans, and no 
one to earn bit or sup for them, the craythur is 
fairly out of her mind—stupid from the crying 
and the fret; for what does she do, poor woman, 
but send the wrong measure for the coffin, and 
when it come home it was ever so much too short! 
Barney Neil was a tall man—nigh six feet we 

reckoned him. He couldn’t be got into it, do 


at they would, and the poor craythur hadn’t 
at would buy another. 


Where would she get 





it, after the long sickness himself had, and with 
five childher to feed and clothe? So, your hon- 
or, all that’s in it is to cut the legs off him. Me 
and my comrade here is going to do it for the 
desolate woman. We'll just take ’em off at the 
knee joints and lay them alongside him in the 
coffin. I think, Sir, now I’ve told you our job, 
you'll say ’tis the quarest ever you heard of.” 

“Oh!” cried the old gentleman, “such a thing 
must not be done. It’s impossible. How much 
will a new coffin cost ?” 

The carpenter named the sum, which was im- 
mediately bestowed on him, with injunctions to 
invest forthwith in the necessary purchase. 

The business, however, took quite an unexpect- 
ed turn. Mr. Plunket, on his return home, related 
his matutinal adventure to his family at break- 
fast, the future Chancellor, then a young barris- 
ter, being at the table. Before the meal was end- 
ed the carpenters made their appearance, and 
with many apologies tendered back the coin they 
had received. He who had been spokesman in 
the morning explained that on seeing the gentle- 
man in advance of them on the road, he had for 
a lark made a bet with his companion that he 
would obtain the money, which, having won his 
wager, he now refunded. Genuine Irish this. 





HY ACINTHS. 


O neavtirer biue bells! O bells of blue! 
O bells so rosy bright! 

O fairy censers, swinging all day through! 
O lamps of snowy light! 


Have ye no idyl of the far-off days, 
No tender thought or dream, 
No haunting legend of Laconian ways, 
Or fair Eurota’s stream ? 


No mem’ry of that splendid youth whose name 
Is still your richest dower— 

That youth so fair and sweet that he became 
By grace of gods your flower ? 


No tale of Grecian girls, white-robed and fair, 
By great Apollo led, 

With sacrificial rites, and fast, and prayer, 
Mourning the early dead ? 


Or simple lovers telling with shy eyes, ° 
By dim Arcadian wells, 

Love’s sweet old story, and its hopes and sighs, 
Among your purple bells? 


Ring, little bells, and stooping, I shall hear 
Echoes of phantom feet ; 

Ring, and rich thoughts shall come from far and near, 
And make you doubly sweet. 





* TWO FAIR DECEIVERS. 


Wuart do young men talk about when they sit 
at the open windows smoking on summer even- 
ings? Do you suppose it is of love? Indeed, 
I suspect it is of money; or, if .not of money, 
then at least of something that either makes 
money or spends it. 

Cleve Sullivan has been spending his for four 
years in Europe, and he has just been telling his 
friend John Selden how he spent it. John has 
spent his in New York—he is inclined to think 
just as profitably. Both stories conclude in the 
same way. 

“T have not a thousand dollars left, John.” 

“Nor I, Cleve.” 

“T thought your cousin died two years ago; 
surely you have not spent all the old gentleman’s 
money already ?” 

“T only got $20,000 ; I owed half of it.” 

“Only $20,000! What did he do with it 2” 

“Gave it to his wife. He married a beauty 
about a year after you went away, died in a few 
months afterward, and left her his whole fortune. 
I had no claim on him, He educated me, gave 
me a profession, and %20,000, That was very 
well: he was only my mother’s cousin.” 

“ And the widow—where is she ?” 

“ Living at his country-seat. I have never seen 
her. Shewas one of the St. Maurs of Maryland.” 

“Good family, and all beauties. Why don’t 
you marry the widow ?” 

“ Why, I never thought of such a thing.” 

“You can’t think of any thing better. Write 
her a little note at once; say that you and I will 
soon be in her neighborhood, and that gratitude to 
your cousin, and all that kind of thing—then beg 
leave to call and pay respects, ete., ete.” 

John demurred a good deal to the plan, but 
Cleve was masterful, and the note was written, 
Cleve himself putting it in the post-office. 

That was on Monday night. On Wednesday 
morning the widow Clare found it with a dozen 
others upon her breakfast table. She was a dain- 
ty, high-bred little lady, with 

. ve that drowse with dreamy splendor, 
Cheeks with rose-leaf tintings tender, 
Lips like fragrant posy,” 
and withal a kind, hospitable temper, well inclined 
to be happy in the happiness of others. 

But this letter could not be answered with the 
usual polite formula. She was quite aware that 
John Selden had regarded himself for many years 
as his cousin’s heir, and that her marriage with 
the late Thomas Clare had seriously altered his 
prospects. Women easily see through the best- 
laid plans of men, and this plan was transparent 
enough to the shrewd little widow. John would 
scarcely have liked the half-contemptuous shrug 
and smile which terminated her private thoughts 
on the matter. 

“Clementine, if you could spare a moment from 
your fashion paper, I want to consult you, dear, 
about a visitor.” 

Clementine raised her blue eyes, dropped her 
paper, and said, “ Who is it, Fan ?” 

“It is John Selden. If Mr. Clare had not mar- 
ried me, he would have inherited the Clare estate. 
I think he is coming now in order to see if it is 
worth while asking for, encumbered by his cous- 
in’s widow.” 

“What selfishness! Write and tell him that 
you are just leaving for the Suez Canal, or the 
Sandwich Islands, or any other inconvenient 
place.” 





“No; I have a better plan than that—Clemen- 
tine, do stop reading a few minutes. I will take 
that pretty cottage at Ryebank for the summer, 
and Mr. Selden and his friend shall visit us there. 
No one knows us in the place, and I will take 
none of the servants with me.” 

“ Well 9” 

“Then, Clementine, you are to be the widow 
Clare, and I your poor friend and companion.” 

“Good! very good! ‘The Fair Deceivers’— 
an excellent comedy. How I shall snub you, 


Fan! And for once I shall have the pleasure of 
outdressing you. But has not Mr, Selden seen 
you ?” 


“No; I was married in Maryland, and went 
immediately to Europe. I came back a widow 
two years ago, but Mr. Selden has never remem- 
bered me until now. I wonder who this friend 
is that he proposes to bring with him ?” 

“Oh, men always think in pairs, Fan. They 
never decide on any thing until their particular 
friend approves. I dare say they wrote the let- 
ter together. What is the gentleman’s name ?” 

The widow examined the note. ‘My friend 
Mr. Cleve Sullivan.’ Do you know him, Clemen- 
tine ?” 

“No; I am quite sure that I never saw Mr. Cleve 
Sullivan. I don’t fall in love with the name—do 
you? But pray accept the offer for both gentle- 
men, Fan, and write this morning, dear.” Then 
Clementine returned to the consideration of the 
lace in coguwilles for her new evening dress. 

The plan so hastily sketched was subsequently 
thoroughly discussed, and carried out. The cot- 
tage at Ryebank was taken, and one evening at 
the end of June the two ladies took possession of 
it. The new widow Clare had engaged a maid 
in New York, and fell into her part with charm- 
ing ease and a very pretty assumption of author- 
ity; and the real widow, in her plain dress and 
pensive, quiet manners, realized effectively the 
idea of a cultivated but dependent companion. 
They had two days in which to rehearse their 
parts and get all the household machinery in or- 
der, and then the gentlemen arrived at Ryebank. 

Fan and Clementine were quite ready for their 
first call; the latter in a rich and exquisite morn- 
ing costume, the former in a simple dress of 
spotted lawn. Clementine went th the in- 
troductions with consummate ease of manner, 
and in half an hour they were a very pleasant 
party. John’s .“ cousinship” afforded an excel- 
lent basis for informal companionship, and Clem- 
entine gave it full prominence, Indeed, in a few 
days John began to find the relationship tire- 
some; it had been, “Cousin John, do this,” and 
“Cousin John, come here,” continually ; and one 
night when Cleve and he sat down to smoke 
their final cigar, he was irritable enough to give 
his objections the form of speech. 

“Cleve, to tell you the honest truth, I do not 
like Mrs. Clare.” 

“T think she is a very lovely woman, John.” 

“T say nothing Sgn her beauty, Cleve; I 
don’t like her, and I have no mind to occupy 
the place that beautiful ill-used Miss Marat fills. 
The way Cousin Clare ignores or snubs a woman 
to whom she is every way inferior makes me 
angry enough, I assure you.” 

“Don’t fall in love with the wrong woman, 
John.” 

“Your advice is too late, Cleve; I am in love. 
There is no use in us deceiving ourselves or each 
other. You seem to like the widow—why not 
marry her? _I am quite willing you should.” 

» “Thank you, John; I have already made some 
advances that way. They have been favorably 
received, I think.” 

“You are so handsome, a fellow bas no chance 
against you. But we shall hardly quarrel, if you 
do not interfere between lovely little Clement and 
myself.” 

*T could not afford to smile on her, John; she 
is too Pm And what on earth are you going to 
do with a poor wife? Nothing added to nothing 
will not make a decent living.” 

“Tam going to ask her to be my wife, and if 


. she does me the honor to say ‘Yes,’ I will make 


a ‘decent living out of my profession.” 

From this time forth John devoted himself 
with some ostentation to his supposed cousin’s 
companion. He was determined to let the widow 
perceive that he had made his choice, and that 
he could not be bought with.htr money. Mr. 
Selden and Miss Marat were.elWays together, and 
the widow did not interfere between her compan- 
ion and her cousin. Perhaps she was rather 
glad of their close friendship, for the handsome 
Cleve made a much more delightful attendant. 
Thus the party fell quite naturally into couples, 
and the two weeks that the gentlemen had first 
fixed as the limit of their stay lengthened into 
two months. 

Tt was noticeable that as the ladies became 
more confidential with their lovers, they had less 
to say to each other; and it began at last to be 
quite evident to the real widow that the play 
must end for the present, or the dénouement 
would come prematurely. Circumstances favor- 
ed her determination. One night Clementine, 
with a radiant face, came into her friend’s room, 
and said, “Fan, I have something to tell you. 
Cleve has asked me to marry him.” 

“ Now, Clement, you have told him all; I know 
you have.” 

“Not a word, Fan. He still believes me the 
widow Clare.” 

“Did you accept him ?” 

“Conditionally. I am to give him a final an- 
swer when we go to the city in October. You 
are going to New York this winter, are you not ?” 

“Yes. Our little play progresses finely. John 
Selden asked me to be his wife to-night.” 

“T told you men think and act in pairs.” 

“John is a noble fellow. I pretended to think 
his cousin had ill-used him, and he defended him 
until I was ashamed of myself: absolutely said, 
Clement, that you were a sufficient excuse for Mr. 
Clare’s will. Then he blamed his own past idle- 





temper, Clement, for two years lo r, he 

home for me in which Pecald 
be happy. Yes, Clement, I should marry John 
Selden if we had not a five-dollar bill between us.” 

“TI wish Cleve had been a little more explicit 
about his money affairs. However, there is time 
enough yet. When they leave to-morrow, what 
shall we do?” 

“We will remain here another month ; Levine 
will have the house ready for me by that time, | 
have written to him about refurnishing the par- 
lors.” : 

So next day the lovers parted, with many prom. 
ises of constant letters and future happy days to. 

. The interval was long and dull enough . 
but it psssed, and one morning both gentlemen 
received notes of invitation to a small dinner par. 
ty at the widow Clare’s mansion in —— Street. 
There was a good deal of dressing for this party. 
Cleve wished to make his entrance into his future 
home as became the prospective master of a mill. 
ion and a half of money, and John was desirous 
of not —— in Clement’s eyes by any com- 
parison with the other gentlemen who would 
probably be there. 

Scarcely had they entered the drawing-room 
when the ladies appeared, the true widow Clare 
no longer in the unassuming toilet she had hith- 
erto worn, but magnificent in white crépe lisse 
and satin, her arms and throat and pretty head 
flashing with sapphires and diamonds. Her com- 
panion had assumed now the réle of simplicity, 
and Cleve was disappointed with the first glance 
at her plain white Chambéry gauze dress. 

John had seen nothing but the bright face of 
the girl he loved and the love-light in her eyes, 
Before she could speak he had taken both her 
hands and whispered, “ Dearest and best and love- 
liest Clement.” 

Her smile answered him first. Then she said: 
“Pardon me, Mr. Selden, but we have been in 
masquerade all summer, and now we must un- 
mask before real life ins. My name is not 
Clementine Marat, but Fanny Clare. Cousin John, 
I hope you are not disappointed.” Then she put 
her hand into John’s, and they wandered off into 
the conservatory to finish their explanation. 

Mr, Cleve Sullivan found himself at that mo- 
ment in the most trying circumstance of his life. 
The real Clementine Marat stood looking down at 
a flower on the and evidently expecting 
him to resume the tender attitude he had been 
accustomed to bear toward her, He was a man 
of quick decisions where his own interests were 
concerned, and it did not take him half a minute 
to review his position and determine what to do. 
This plain blonde girl without fortune was not 
the girl he could marry; she had deceived him, 
too—he had a sudden and severe spasm of moral- 
ity; his confidence was broken; he thought it 
was very poor sport to play with a man’s most 
sacred feelings; he had been deeply disappointed 
and grieved, etc., ete. 

Clementine stood perfectly still, with her eyes 
fixed on the carpet and her cheeks gradually flush- 
ing, as Cleve made his awkward accusations. She 
gave him no help and she made no defense, and 
it soon becomes embarrassing for a man to stand 
in the middle of a large drawing-room and talk 
to himself about any girl. Cleve felt it so. 

“Have you done, Sir?” at length she asked, 
lifting to his face a pair of blue eyes scintillating 
with scorn and anger, “I promised you my final 
answer to your suit when we met in New York. 
ae have spared me that trouble. Good-evening, 

r.” 

Clementine showed to no one her disappoint- 
ment, and she probably soon recovered from it. 
Her life was full of many other pleasant plans 
and hopes, and she could well afford to let a self- 
ish lover pass out of it. She remained with her 
friend until after the marriage between her and 
John Selden had been consummated ; and then 
Cleve saw her name the list of passengers 
sailing on one particular day for Europe. As 
John and his bride left on the same steamer, 
Cleve supposed, of course, she had gone in their 


oe, 
“Nice thing it would have been for Cleve Sul- 
livan to marry John Selden’s wife’s maid, or some- 
thing or other! John always was a lucky fellow. 
Some fellows are always unlucky in love affairs— 
I always am.” . 

Half a year afterward he reiterated this state- 
ment with a great deal of unnecessary emphasis. 
He was just buttoning his gloves preparatory to 
starting for his afternoon’s drive, when an old 
acquaintance hailed him. 

“ Oh, it’s that fool Belmar,” he muttered; “1 
shall have to offer him a ride. I thought he was 
in Paris.—Hello, Belmar, when did you get back ? 
Have a ride?” : 

“No, thank you. I have promised my wife to 
ride with her this afternoon.” 2 

“Your wife! When were you married ?” 

“Last month, in Paris.” 

“ And the happy lady was—” ! 

“Why, I thought you knew; every one is talk- 
ing about my good fortune. Mrs. Belmar is old 
Paul Marat’s only child.” 

“ What ?” 

“ Miss Clementine Marat. She brings me near- 
ly $3,000,000 in money and real estate, and a 
heart beyond all price.” 

“How on earth did you meet her?” 

“She was travelling with Mr. and Mrs. Selden 
—you know John Selden. She has lived with 
Mrs. Selden ever since she left school; they were 
friends when they were girls together.” 

Cleve gathered up his reins, and nodding to 
Mr. Frank Belmar, drove at a finable rate up the 
Avenue and through the Park. He could not trust 
himself to speak to any one, and when he did, the 
remark which he made to himself in strict confi- 
dence was not flattering. For once Mr. Cleve Sul- 
livan told Mr. Cleve Sullivan that he had been 
badly punished, and that he well deserved it. 














